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LMOST everywhere you look in a Studebaker 
truck, you find important improvements in 
design that cut operating costs. 


The massive, pressed-steel Studebaker truck 
frame, for example, extends well beyond the 
rear axle for increased load protection and 
lengthened body life. 


The front of the frame is reinforced with a 
rigid, twist-resisting, special K-member—an 
exclusive new Studebaker method of strength- 
ening the whole forward structure of the truck. 





Just lift the hood! Everything's 
easy to get at! No standing on a 
box is necessary when you want to 
work on the engine or the ignition ! 
No stooping under the dash to find 
instrument panel wiring! Every 
thing is within easy arm’s reach 








Foot-controlled floor ventilation 
airs the roomy Studebaker cab! 
Wide seat. Comfortable Adjusto- 
Air cushion. Extra large wind- 
shield and windows. Weather-pro- 
tected steps enclosed inside doors. 
Tight-gripping rotary door latches. 





2-ton shown with 15-foot van body—1'/-ton also available 


New pulling power-stayiné power- earning power! 


Gas-saving automatic overdrive, too! 


Studebaker’s gas-saving automatic overdrive is 
now available in all 4% ton and % ton Studebaker 
trucks. It’s extra cost—but it starts paying its 
way right away in extra thrift. 


Stop in and see the Studebaker trucks—!2 ton, 


3 


344 ton, 1 ton, 14% ton, 2 ton models. 


STUDEBAKER TRUCKS 


Noted for low-cost operation 


Studebaker’s streamlined 2 ton, 
¥, ton and 1 ton pick-ups have 
double-walled, heavy-gauge metal 


body—tail gate hinged at center 
and each end—loads slide on and 
off with ease. Big-visibility rear 
window aids backing and parking 


me 74 


Wear-resisting Studebaker crafts- 
manship is the pride of father-and- 
son teams and thousands of other 
trustworthy Studebaker workmen. 
They build long-lasting soundness 
into all the Studebaker trucks. 


Studebaker, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S. A+ 
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AND YOU SAVE MANY DOLLARS 
IN TYPE-SETTING COSTS 


HB Now you can prepare your own origi- 
WB nals for printing by photo-offset or 
WB any other economical reproduction 
@ method. The result is pleasing legi- 
gy ble type-matter with even margins 

and correct spacings....a type com- 

position job any print shop would be 

proud of. Your typist does it....and 
a your savings multiply with each 
WB job... from an office form to a catalog. 


HUNDREDS OF INSTANTLY 
CHANGEABLE TYPE FACES 


The professional appearance of Vari- 
Typing is the natural result of a 
wide choice of styles... Bodoni, Gara- 
mond, etc...with matching italics and 
in all sizes. Foreign languages, too! 


. right in your own office 
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Fill in the coupon and learn how to 
cut your printing costs. 
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RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP. 


720 Frelinghuysen Avenue 
Newark 5, N. J. 


Please send me Vari-Typer Booklet 71, 
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Would MORE WORKING CAPITAL 


help you make the 
right moves at the right time? 


$s YouR company handicapped because 

Working Capital is inadequate? And 
are you reluctant to sell stock or take in 
partners because of high initial costs, 
interference with management, dilution 
of control, and continuous sharing of 
profits . .. even after the need for extra 
money may have passed? 


If so, your company and Commercial 
Credit should be able to work together 
to your advantage. We have a proposal 
that should give you all the advantages 
of other ways of raising capital .. . but 
none of the disadvantages. You will 
find the cost of our service in line with 
the value of this extra Working Capita! 
to you. Also, this cost (unlike dividends 
is a business expense, tax deductible. 





You will retain complete control over 
ownership, management, profits. You 
will use Commercial Credit cash as long 
as you need it . . . but there is no cost 


during periods when your need for 
money is down. In the majority of 
cases, arrangements can be completed 
and extra Working Capital made avail- 


able in a few days. There are no pre- 


liminary fees, commissions, et 

If you are a manufacturing or whole- 
saling executive who can put more 
money to work at a profit, write, wire 
or phone the nearest Commercial Credit 
Corporation office listed below. Just 
say, “Send me complete information 


aout the financing plan referred to in 


Vation’s Business.” 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 * New York 17 ® Chicago 6 
Los Angeles 14 © Son Francisco 6 *® Portland 5, Ore...and more than 300 other 


financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 
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FRANK J. TAYLOR and EARL M. 
WELTY first met out in the Hawaij- 
ian Islands where the latter was 
handling publicity, advertising 
and public relations for the Ha- 
waiian Airlines and the Inter-Is- 
lands Steam Navigation Company. 
At the time Welty was eager to re- 
turn to the States. So when the 
Union Oil Company asked Taylor 
to work on a history of the com- 
pany, he called on Welty for help 
in digging out the facts. Welty dug 
so deep that before long he knew 
more about Union Oil than any- 
body else connected with it. When 
the history was completed, Welty 
was asked to stay on and be the 
company’s information man. 

Taylor, on the other hand, kept 
right on with his free-lancing, de- 
voting his energies largely to writ- 
ing for magazines. However, he 
usually keeps a book job going be- 
cause he feels it is a good change 
of pace. When he can’t find any- 
thing else to do, he says, he turns 
to dirt farming on his small place 
in the hills west of Los Altos, Calif. 
His main ambition on this place 
has been to mechanize it to the ex- 
tent that he can push a button or 
pull a lever and get everything 
done. He hasn’t achieved that yet, 
but he reports headway. 


ONCE—RICHARD NEUBERGER al- 
most belonged to a chamber of 
commerce. He went to work as a 
dishwasher in his parents’ restau- 


| rant, which has held membership 





in the Portland, 
Ore., Chamber of 
Commerce for 
more than 25 
years. After a few 
weeks, Neuberger 
decided this was 
too hard a way to 
earn a living. He 
sought for some 

orecomian pxoro OCCUPAtion he 
could practice sitting down, and 
ended up as a writer. This is his 
official explanation of the fact that 
he now is Pacific Northwest cor- 
respondent for the New York 
Times, contributes features to the 
Oregonian and has written for 
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many leading magazines. He also 
is a member of Oregon’s Legisla- 
ture and during the recent war he 
was aide-de-camp to Gen. James 
A. O’Connor, who built the famous 
Alaska Highway. 

Neuberger recently tried to climb 
Mt. Hood with his wife. During the 
ascent he stumbled, slid 1,000 feet 
downward and ended in a snow- 
pank, still in his favorite position 
—sitting down. | 


EVER since his graduation from 
the Naval Academy in 1908, MAJ. 
GEN. HUGH J. KNERR has been 
known aS an independent. He 
transferred to the Army Coast 
Artillery in 1911, 
then to the Signal 











Corps and avia- ... dependable radio-equipped 
tion in 1917. By freight trains provide fast 
1937 he had be- service to, from and through 








come chief of 
staff of our first 
“air force in be=- | 
ing,” from which 
position he led the 

— «ett for tie eee 
velopment of the B-17. The fight 
was lost when the War Depart- 
ment ordered the Air Corps to de- 
velop a “light, maneuverable, less 
expensive bomber with a range not 
to exceed 300 miles.” Knerr was 
then retired for “reasons of 
health.” 

In 1942 the general returned to 
duty as a lieutenant colonel, but 
was summarily promoted to major 
general and deputy commander to 


the West-Southwest empire. 








General Spaatz of the Strategic -.. the ane addition of 
Air Forces. After the Benny Myers the newest equipment assures 
scandal, Knerr was made inspec- shippers and travelers of the 


tor general of the Air Force. He 
was retired in October, 1949, with 
the distinction of having worn the 
uniforms of the Navy, the Army, 
the Air Corps, and the new blue 
of the Air Force. He believes this 
experience enables him to think 
as a citizen as well as a military 
man. 


finest in rail facilities through- 
out the 11-state area served by 
Mo-Pac ... the oldest line 
west of the Mississippi. 


JACK HARRISON POLLACK, author 
of “How Masculine Are You?” was 
born, grew up and took his degree 
(University of Pennsylvania) in 
Philadelphia—-a city whose beau- 
ty, his California-reared wife in- | 
Sists, belongs to a bygone century. 

After editorial, advertising and 
public relations stints in New 
York, Pollack moved on to the na- 
tion’s capital where he was a 
ghostwriter for top bureaucrats. 4 
Later, he had occasion to serve as 
an investigator for two Senate 
committees. 

Today Pollack is working in 
What he terms the most “anony- | 
mous calling”: writing impersonal | 
articles for mass magazines. 
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Year in and year out 
you'll do well with the 


HARTFORD 





—all forms of fire, marine 
and casualty insurance and 
fidelity and surety bonds. 








See your Hartford agent 
or insurance broker 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY || | 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK | 


INSURANCE COMPANY | 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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| the way of houses, 
'and other durable goods this year 


|\COLLEGES graduate a 
| 00,000 this month and, in spite of 
| the high level of business, jobs will 
@ | be hard to find. The wartime and 


| Labor 














Poll light stays green 


A YEAR ago, when business think- 
ing was more than a bit on the 
dark side, it looked as though an- 
other opinion poll would go the 
way of some others. This is the 
canvass made by the Survey Re- 
search Center of the University of 
Michigan for the Federal Reserve 
Board on consumers’ finances and 
their buying intentions. 

Last year the poll came up 
again with a rosy picture of the 
outlook and the results were pub- 
lished just about the time trade 
and industry were pulling in their 


| belts and trying hard to reduce in- 


ventories in preparation for stormy 
weather. As it turned out, curtail- 
ment was too sharp and consum- 
ers kept on spending, just as the 


poll said they would. 


Once more the preliminary re- 
sults of this survey reveal that con- 
sumers intend to buy as much in 
automobiles 


as they said they would in 1949. 
More than twice as many intend to 
buy television sets this year. More 
homes will be bought this year 
though the increase will be in the 
bracket under $10,000. 

So the green light is still flash- 
ing on the thoroughfare of con- 
sumer spending. 


Now for jobs 


record 


postwar shortages have been filled 
in most occupations. 

Ewan Clague, Commissioner of 
Statistics, recently sug- 


| gested before the American Col- 
'lege Personnel Association that 


the graduates who fail to find 
openings in their chosen field 
should take related work or con- 
tinue postgraduate studies to im- 


prove their chances later. 









NOTEBOOK 


Several months ago the big 
companies completed most of their 
college recruiting. March is the 
peak month. In a survey prepared 
by the Policyholders Service Bu- 
reau of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, some 45 col- 
leges on the average had more 
than 150 companies recruiting on 
their campuses last year. The 
range was from 25 to more than 
400 per institution. 

Companies used to issue boast- 
ful booklets to aid in their recruit- 
ing. Now the major portion of the 
literature is devoted to job oppor- 
tunities and employment privi- 
leges. College authorities, accord- 
ing to the Metropolitan survey, 
generally agreed that business 
leaders are making substantial 
progress in improving their cam- 
pus relations. One suggestion they 
made was that college placement 
officers be invited at regular inter- 
vals to visit plants and offices to 
see at firsthand how college grad- 
uates are trained and introduced 
to the business world. 


Borrowing 


AS OVER-ALL threats to high- 
level business, observers cite the 
federal deficit, consumer credit 
debt and the billions involved in 
farm price supports. All three have 
the appearance of borrowing from 
tomorrow to keep things good for 
today. 

In each case arguments are 
offered to justify the course of ac- 
tion. The “cold war” inflates fed- 
eral expenditures, it is pointed out. 
Consumer credit is only returning 
to the prewar ratios with personal 
income. Farm price supports have 
prevented a repetition of the agri- 
cultural collapse of 1920. 

Against these points, however, 
stronger ones can be raised in be- 
half of sounder policies. There is 
government waste, so critics as- 
sert, which has no visible connec- 
tion with the Soviet threat. There 
are consumer credit terms which 
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induce extravagant overbuying. 
And farm price supports are cost- 
ing consumers extra taxes and ex- 
tra dollars at grocery counters. 
On farm questions it is often | 
overlooked that conditions are not 
what they were in the parity base 
period of 1909-14. Mechanization, 
fertilizers and pest control have 
changed things greatly. Output 
per worker, for instance, jumped 
96 per cent in the 40 years to 1948. 
The increase was 50 per cent in the | 
first 30 years and in the next ten | 
the jump was 30 per cent. 


“Automation” 


MASS production moving hand in 
hand with mass distribution is | 
what has put this nation on top of | 
the world businesswise. Our indus- | 
try backed up the men at the front 
to win two world wars. Our distri- 
bution has marked up the highest 
living standards in the world. 

The original secret of mass pro- 
duction was simple enough. It con- 
sisted of moving materials to the 
worker instead of requiring the 
worker to move the materials to 
his job. Second, it meant running 
everything in a straight produc- 
tion line from the entry of raw 
materials to the exit of the fin- 
ished product. 

Now a new science is making its | 
bow in industry. It is called “auto- | 
mation.” The worker not only has 
materials moved to him, he mere- 
ly watches handling and elec- 
tronic control devices which do the 
job he used to perform manually. 
Operations are speeded, costs 
lowered and accidents practically 
eliminated. Ford Motor produces 
100,000 bushings a day and the 
worker just checks the machine 
setups and the quality of work. 

Tool engineering now provides 
robots to push our mass produc- 
tion still further ahead. 





Drinkers in industry 


IN THE early days of the century 
there used to be a saying that “a 
good mechanic never showed up 
for work sober on Monday morn- 
ing. If he had to be sober to hold 
his job, he just wasn’t a good 
mechanic.” 

Needless to say, times have 
changed. The drinker, however, is 
Still a problem child in industry. A 
While back the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company of Mil- 
Waukee set up a committee to 
check on the trouble and devise 
Ways of taking care of it on an or- 
ganized basis. 

The committee found that ap- 





proximately ten per cent of the | 
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YOURS FOR AS LITTLE 
AS $65 DOWN, BALANCE 
IN CONVENIENT PAYMENTS 


.«.@N amazing, compact, portable 
machine that will post your 
Accounts Receivable, Accounts Payable, 


General Ledger, Payroll and other records... 









and also do all of your miscellaneous figuring jobs. 


Here truly is the real bookkeeping machine 
value of this or any other year! 


Never before have so many automatic, 
time-saving features been combined in a 
posting machine at so low a price. 

Now, this all-new Underwood Sundstrand 
makes machine posting practical and profit- 
able for the smallest business .. even 
those having but few postings per day. 

In addition to posting jobs, the same 
Underwood Sundstrand Portable Posting 
Machine can be used to extend or verify 
invoices, calculate discounts, figure per- 
centages or do any other figuring job that 
involves addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion or division. 


AUTOMATIC OPERATION 
This new Underwood Sundstrand Portable 
Posting Machine virtually “thinks” for it- 
self ... the interchangeable Control Plate 
tells the machine what to do and when to 
do it. There are 14 distinct automatic oper- 
ations including automatic printing of 
dates and descriptive symbols . . . auto- 
matic tabulation ... automatic subtraction 
. .. automatic printing of debit and credit 
balances. All the operator does is set up the 
significant figures ...the Underwood 


Underwood Corporation, (Adding Machine Division) 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Sundstrand does the rest ... regardless of 
the posting application. Obviously, this 
means more work in less time...no errors 
...no fatigue ...no necessity for selecting 
and depressing keys for various purposes. 
SIMPLE TO OPERATE 
Notice, there are only 10 numeral keys... 
arranged in logical sequence under the fin- 
gertips of one hand. No long training 
period for operators. Your present office 
workers learn this machine ...develop a 
speedy “touch method”... after just a few 
minutes’ practice. 


See this new, revolutionary, all-purpose 
machine and OPERATE IT YOURSELF. 
Call your nearest Underwood Representa- 
tive for a demonstration or mail the cou- 
pon for complete, descriptive folder, today! 


Underwood Corporation 


Adding Machines . . . Typewriters .. . 
Accounting Machines ... Carbon Paper ... 
Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria Street 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
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Owners are enthusiastic about this brilliant new unit. They say: “It’s the 
most beautiful air conditioner in America—and it does an exceptional air 


conditioning job.” 


CONTROLLED COOLING — Avoids that 
cold, clammy feeling. Real comfort 
depends on a balance between tempera- 
ture, humidity, ventilation and air mo- 
tion. Only the Weathermaker offers 
Carrier Controlled Cooling plus the new 
Humitrol. 


WHISPER-QUIET— Carrier's exclusive OT 
Fan and Even-flo Diffuser distribute air 
quietly and uniformly. Genuine Fiberglas 
insulates the whole cabinet. And the com- 
pressor is hermetically sealed. 


THRIFTY TO RUN— Improved design and 
exclusive Carrier features greatly step up 
operating efficiency and reduce electric 
power and water consumption. 


EASY TO BUY— Call your Carrier dealer, 
listed in the Classified Telephone Direc- 
tory. He'll be glad to give you the money- 
making story without obligation. The down 
payment is low and monthly installments 
are easy. Many owners find the extra 
profits from the Weathermaker more than 
cover the installments. 


The beautiful new Weathermaker is built by the leaders in air condition- 
ing—the men who know it best. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


AIR CONDITIONING 





REFRIGERATION 





}employes who were discipline 
cases were problem drinkers— 
men who drink not to be sociable 

| but to escape certain of life’s harg 

| realities. Aside from humanitarian 
“| reasons, the company was inter. 
|ested, of course, in reducing the 
losses caused by increased Scrap, 
absenteeism and accidents direct- 
ly traceable to the drinker. 

Only a few companies have em- 
barked on similar campaigns and 
Allis-Chalmers is probably the 
pioneer in a comprehensive pro- 
gram which is headed by a full- 
time counselor—an ex-alcoholic 
himself and formerly executive 
secretary of Alcoholics Anony- 

|mous for Milwaukee County. The 
legal, housing, medical, credit 
union, welfare, recreation and 
other services of the company are 
available to the alcoholic coun- 
selor in treating his patients. 

Recently a series of conferences 

were held before 1,800 supervisors 
in the West Allis Works. The com- 
mittee was able to report on a 
study of 71 problem drinkers. The 
absentee rate had been cut from 
eight to below three per cent. The 
| wage loss was reduced to $13,500 
in 1949 from $23,000 in 1948. The 
study dealt only in cold figures but 
behind these facts were stories of 
mended homes, of men restored to 
society and of happier families. 


Mustaches and muscles 


A CERTAIN amount of ego and 
self-approval is to be expected in 
positive characters like business 
| executives. That may explain why 
they tend, it is said, to hire men 
like themselves. 

James O. Rice of the American 
Management Association tells how 
a group of marketing managers 
agreed that this phenomenon is 
often encountered in the sales 
management field. One manager 
recalled how a mustached sales 
head never hired a clean-shaven 
salesman. Another who played 
football at college had his whole 
sales staff composed of ex-foot- 
ballers. 

But, comments Rice, wouldn’t it 
be smarter to hire salesmen who 
resembled customers? That ought 
to mean friendlier relations and 
more orders, maybe. 





| Vote for the rails 


ALTHOUGH there was a string at- 
_tached to it, the decision of the 
Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion to ship by rail instead of by 
truck is welcome news to the rail- 
roads. The string was “wherever 
rates and services are compa- 
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rable,” as explained by Andrew H. 
Phelps, Westinghouse vice presi- 
dent in charge of purchases and 
traffic. He added in a talk before 
the Western Railway Club that 
when truck rates are lower the) 
railroads will receive an oppor-| 
tunity to make an adjustment. 

What railroad officials will re- 
peat with gusto is the twofold 
charge made by Phelps that gov-| 
ernment subsidizes truckers by | 
providing highways and mainte- | 
nance which are not adequately 
eovered by fees and that truckers 
are “pick and choose,” and not 
common carriers. They take what | 
pays best. 

Westinghouse self-interest was | 
frankly stated by Phelps. The | 
company relies on the rails for| 
essential transport service, it bene- 
fits by the $7,000,000,000 a year in | 
railroad expenditures and, the| 
roads constitute an important 
market for company products. | 
However, Phelps did not hold the 
railroads blameless in their pres- 
ent plight and he emphasized that 
class rates and commodity rates 
are so much out of line that “the 
products of our mills are now giv- | 
ing a free ride to the products of | 
our farms, forests and mines.” 

The Phelps speech, incidentally, 
was attacked by John V. Lawrence, 
managing director of the Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations, Inc., 
who demanded documentation 
from an unbiased source of the 
subsidy charge. He asserted that 
trucks pay more than 30 per cent 
of all taxes levied against motor | 
vehicles. 





Up the ladder 


THE American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, largest nonfi- 
nancial company in the world, has 
repeated an advertisement it ran 
12 years ago. Pictured are 17 of 
the Bell System presidents—16 of 
them new faces—and a table tells 
when and where they started, 
their first jobs and first pay. 

A little figuring with paper and 
pencil shows the average year 
these company heads started was 
1915 and the average first wage 
was $20 a week. 

Graham K. McCorkle, president 
of Illinois Bell Telephone Com- | 
pany, hit the ladder lower than the | 
rest as an office boy at $20 a month | 
away back in 1902. Harry S.| 
Hanna, president of Indiana Bell, | 
Was up a rung or two at $250 a/| 
month as an engineer. 

Top man, Leroy A. Wilson, presi- 
dent of A. T. & T., was hired in 1922 
at Indianapolis as a traffic student. 
His pay was $110 a month. 








| 
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You might—perhaps. But 43 out of every 100 firms 
that lose their records by fire never reopen their doors. 


That’s why it’s important to you, to make sure 
that your company’s contracts, deeds, accounts 
receivable and other essential business records are 
protected. Without these indispensable records you 
could not continue in business. 


Fire Insurance Alone Is Not Enough 

To collect fully on fire insurance, you must submit 
proof of loss. How could you prepare this proof 
without your business records? And remember, 
fire is no respecter of places. Some of the most 
disastrous fires occur in fireproof buildings. 


| A MOSLER RECORD SAFE 


| is specifically built to protect your records against 

1 fire. It carries the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
4 label, signifying that it has passed rigid fire, impact 
| and explosion tests. No old safe . .. no safe without 

§ the Underwriters’ label . . . can be trusted to 

| perform this vital function. 


Whether you’re an executive, office manager, 
purchasing agent, department head . . . whatever 
your status, your business future depends on your 
company records. When you protect them, 

you protect your own job. 





Mosler record safe, bearing the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
“A” label, with burglary resistive 
chest inside, giving protection 
against fire and burglary. 


Send in the coupon now for complete details. 


ge Mosler Safe ¢. 




















Since 1848 
‘ —_——-— FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 

Main Office and Showroom ‘ 

. THE MOSLER SAFE CO., Dept. 36 
320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. $30 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. ¥. ; 
tn eit em ei | a ! 
cage con “std : maniengie (0 The free booklet, ““What You Should Know ! 
} — nor l About Safes.”’ ! 
=r th | hee ] The name of my nearest Mosler Dealer. 
so eve ! 
id E Firm... : 
* —— Nt | Address 1 
Builders of the U.S. Gold Storage 1 City ie Gente ' 
Vault Doors at Fort Knox, Ky. i gn lll TELE LS AEE m 
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Ses wm You can load it to the sky 


. and cash in on b-i-g-g-e-r 
payloads. Whatever your loads, 
whatever your roads, you can 
haul a whale of a lot more ina 
Dodge “‘Job-Rated” truck. 


You can turn it on a dime 


. and save plenty of time, 
too. Back it up, turn it 
around, park it—you'll find 
shorter turns a cinch with a 


Dodge ‘Job-Rated” truck. 








Fos K 
You can run.it for a song be iy > 

... and have power to spare. You'll breeze \Y af alt 

right by the gas pumps... thanks to an = CK 

engine that’s "Job-Rated”’ for on-the-job (A/F 

thrift with power plus. Alar 


You can use it for an easy chair 


... and be master of all you survey. 
It's "‘Job-Rated” so you look 
through the biggest windshield 
and relax on the widest seat of any 
popular truck. ; 





You can count on it for keeps 


...and get real dependability. Because 
practically every nut and bolt is “Job- 
Rated” to fit your job, your Dodge 
truck won’t let you down. 


Now! FLUID DRIVE! 


Available only on Dodge “‘Job- 
Rated” Trucks (%4-ton, %-ton 
and 1-ton models). See your 
Dodge dealer for interesting 
Fluid Drive booklet. 
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MANAGEMENT’S Washington Tania: 





p Now's THE TIME—more than ever—to 
stress your lower-priced lines. 

Sales, from shoes to automobiles, in- 
dicate consumers’ growing inclination 
to pick up the lower tabs, pass up the 
others. 

Sales of lower-priced shoes rise while 
medium grades barely hold their own and 
higher-priced lines drop. 

Automobiles set sales records—on 
their lower-priced cars while movement 
of higher-priced models slides off. 

R. L. Polk survey shows first quarter 
jump of 200,000 in registration of 
lower-priced cars compared with year ago. 

At same time lower medium=-priced range 
registrations rose 100,000. But upper 
medium dropped 30,000. High-priced group 
slid off 5,000. 


p WORLD DEMAND is outrunning world sup- 
ply of rubber. 

That's what's brought 35 per cent 
jump in raw rubber price in 30 days. 

What's back of demand? 

Tremendous U.S. automobile production. 

Record demand for replacement tires. 

Russian buying in Singapore markets at 
rate greatly exceeding U.S. rubber men's 
estimates of need, indicating strategic 
stockpiling. 

U.S. strategic stockpiling. 

British rubber traders wring their 
hands, confer with U.S. buyers, speak 
piously of runaway prices upsetting 
"stability" of world rubber trade. 

What they have in mind is big U.S. 
Synthetic capacity. They've grounds 
for worry. 

Synthetic production is jumping at 
rate of 20 per cent per month. 

Conversion to synthetics starts when 
natural rubber price goes two or three 
cents above man-made rubber. 

Last month natural bounced to (and 
over) 26 cents. Compares with govern- 
ment=-fixed price of 18% for synthetic. 

Note: British traders were less con- 
cerned about “Stability” after first 
world war, when U.S. had no synthetic 
plant. 

In 1919-20 natural ranged from 38% to 
57 cents a pound. 

And effect of British Stevenson scheme 
in 1925 sent natural rubber price to 
U.S. manufacturers to $1.21 per pound. 

Dutch planting broke that price. 

Now British rubber interests assess 


——— 





charge against each pound of rubber sold 
to U.S. (five pounds or so go into each 
of your auto tiresJ, use assessment to t 
finance $1,000,000 advertising campaign 
aimed at convincing U.S. public that 
British-controlled natural is better 
than U.S.=-made synthetic. 





p> ARE YOU underestimating your 1950 i 
market ? . 
Tiremakers did, sharply. Instead of 

expected cutbacks, they'll set new 
records in both replacement and new car 
equipment tires. And work extra shifts 
to do it. 
Underestimating your market can cost 
you money. 








> HAVANA CHARTER produced by Interna- 
tional Trade Organization would take 
U.S. for a rough ride. 

That's conclusion of 84 U.S. tire com- 
panies, other rubber manufacturers, who 
account for 82 per cent of new rubber 
consumed in this country. 

After 10 months of study they conclude 
charter is “impossibly confused, com- 
pletely unworkable," and contains "seeds 
of cartellism on a grander scale." 

Pointing out they have had more than 
100 years experience in foreign trade, 
rubber makers inform Congress their 
Study has convinced them that— 

"It is clearly evident that four 
rounds of international horse trading at 
London, New York, Geneva and Havana have 
so debauched the original (free trade) 
principles that this once lofty concept 
is now stained beyond recognition." 

Through their Rubber Manufacturers As- 
sociation rubber makers tell Congress 
that under Havana Charter the U.S.— 
world's largest rubber consumer—would 
have but one vote among nations “whose 
past practices have always run counter 
to the interest of the American con- 
sumer. 

Rubber manufacturers’ recommendation: 
Throw out Havana Charter. Start all 
over. 

Petroleum, automobile, machine tool 
industry—any other that relies on im- 
ports or operates foreign plants—has 
Same stake as rubber in ITO terms. 

Despite industry objection State De- 
partment still presses for ratification 
of charter. 

Outlook: Senate will reject it—or 
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not get to a vote on it this session. 


p> YOU'LL HEAR more and more talk about 
labor unity. 

And you'll see evidence that unity is 
growing between the two major labor 
unions. 

Look carefully at that evidence—and 
you'll see that labor unity divides into 
three levels. And all the developing 
unity is on just two of these. 

Here are the levels: 

1. Political. Here CIO and AFL are 
really teaming up. Their legislative, 
political policy aims are about the 
same. They've already unified their po- 
litical forces in single state organiza- 
tions in New York and Connecticut. 

2. International. Both unions cooper= 
ate in formation of International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, an 
anti-communist organization formed to 
combat pro-communist world labor group. 

3. Organizing. Here is where unity 
ends. Competftion for membership, vested 
interests of labor union officials block 
unity on this important level. 

AFL United Auto Workers officers, for 
example, would resist combination with 
bigger CIO Auto Workers, since that 
merger would cost them their top jobs. 

That's why you'll hear lots of unity 
talk—and also see membership raids, 
interunion fights for representation, 
jurisdictional strikes. 

Note: CIO sets political pace for AFL 
because it's more "progressive," seems 
to promise more to members. 

Even though it's older, more conserva= 
tive by nature, AFL goes along. 

So CIO appears to have leadership. But 
in talk of combination CIO fears bigger 
AFL might swallow it. 


p> SKYROCKETING TELEVISION sales so far 
barely have scratched surface of market 
potential. 

There will be a new—and much greater 
—flood of television sales when govern- 
ment freeze on new TV broadcasting sta- 
tions ends, probably late this year. 

Here are some figures and dates to 
keep in mind: 

U.S. has only 110 authorized commer- 
cial TV broadcasting stations, including 
temporary and experimental outlets. 

No construction permits for TV sta- 


tions have been issued by FCC since 
September, 1948. 

Despite freeze, FCC has received 350 
applications—for more than three times 
as many stations as now exist. 

With only 110 TV stations operating— 
and they're short range compared with 
radio—retailers have sold approximately 
6,000,000 receivers. 

Compare that with radio: There are 
3,037 authorized commercial stations 
(AM plus FM) and 85,000,000 receivers, 

Note: When radio was in TV's present 
development stage a good radio receiver 
cost about as much as a good TV set 
costs today. Volume brought it down. 

Why the freeze? 

Applications hit FCC so fast there 
wasn't room on the 12 channels assigned 
to TV to let them all operate. 

So FCC shut down on new stations, set 
about job of finding more room in effec- 
tive space of radio spectrum. 

Then came color development, differ- 
ences of opinion as to what system would 
best serve. 

Another complication is widening use 
of commercial radiotelephone, which 
operates best on part of wave band that 
has been set aside tentatively for TV 
expansion. 

Coaxial cable built to handle TV will 
not span nation until 1952. But that 
wouldn't keep some station developers 
from operating with local shows. 

Rising complaint: FCC is too slow in 
settling these problems. Complainants 
point out that never before has Govern- 
ment so impeded development of a new 
industry. 

Recent sharp dip in TV receiver sales 
was more than seasonal. It reflected 
rumors of improvements to come. 


p> WATCH MOSCOW—to see what U.S. Con- 
gress will do. 

Moscow has created entirely new atmos- 
phere on Capitol Hill in past 60 days. 

Here's what it has done so far: 

Knocked economy drive into a cocked 
hat—when more war planes were ordered. 

Changed draft act extension. 

Brought promise of more money for 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

You'll see other legislation, policy 
directly affected by Moscow. 


B YOUR AUTOMOBILE liability and property 
damage insurance rates are headed down. 
Premiums will be cut 15 to 20 per 
cent in nearly all states within next 
18 months. 
Rate adjustment already is under way- 
But it will take time while state insur- 
ance boards review applications, grant 
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authority to cut. Reasons for cut: Much 
improved loss ratio, competition among 
insurance companies. 

Loss-ratio improvement results as new 
ears replace dangerously old ones. 

That whopping 57 per cent rise in 
profits of fire and casualty companies 
last year over 1948 (National City Bank 
of New York listing) has little to do 
with rate cut. 

State laws require insurers to main- 
tain surplus for three (in some states) 
to five years. 

Accumulation tumbling from surplus in- 
to profits after surplus requirements 
are met brought profits rise. That's an 
accumulation of several years. 

Because of surplus requirements in- 
surance company profits and losses lag 
behind current business. 

Note: Most casualty companies report 
first quarter of 1950 compares unfavor- 
ably with year ago. 


CONGRESS WILL EXTEND suspension of 
copper import tax this month. 

And that will save copper users near- 
ly $200,000,000 a year—at present rate 
of consumption. 

Tax on imports was imposed in 1932, 
when U.S. had surplus of the metal. 

But since then U.S. has become copper 
importer to meet demand. This year's 
U.S. production will fall 500,000 tons 
short of needs. 

Biggest copper users are electric 
manufacturers, who gobble up 27 per cent 
of total used. Next come automobiles, 18 
per cent—that's 330,000,000 pounds— 
followed by other wire users, 13 per 
cent; building, 11 per cent; telephone 
and telegraph, 5 per cent; and all other 
uses, 18 per cent. 

Despite fact that U.S. has had to 
import to meet its copper needs for 10 
consecutive years, $40 per ton import 
tax was not suspended until 1947. Year's 
renewal in 1949 runs out June 30 unless 
Congress acts before that date. 


> HOW HARD CAN you blow on credit bal- 
loon without bursting it? 

In April we told you consumer credit 
at $19,000,000,000 was reaching its his- 
torical high—measured against dispos- 
able personal income. 

Now let's measure it against personal 
liquid assets, made up of bank deposits, 
government securities, savings and loan 
shares. 

In past 10 years liquid assets have 
soared from $50-$175,000,000,000—a 
550 per cent rise. 

During same period consumer credit 
rose from $9-$19,000,000,000. 
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In 1940 consumer credit was 18 per 
cent of liquid assets. Now it's 1l per 
cent. 

By that measurement consumer credit 
has a long way to go. 


p> DON'T OVERLOOK tremendous impetus 
Stock market is getting from New York 
law enabling trusts (previously prohib- 
ited) to invest in stocks. 

This new law releases potential market 
for $1,000,000,000 in stock investment— 
by such trusts. 

It also encourages ultra conservative 
trusts not previously prohibited, to 
reach for higher return in stocks. 

But perhaps greatest effect will come 
from endorsement to stock investment 
given by New York legislature when it 
approved the new law. 


AS INCOME LEVEL rises consumer goods 
expenditures increase—but who gets what 
Share of this increase? 

Brookings Institution took a look, 
came up with these figures— 

If plane of living were eight times as 
high as present level, food and nutri- 
tion would multiply four times; shelter 
and maintenance, eight times; clothing 
and personal care, 10 times; health and 
education, 15 times; recreation and 
travel, 16 times. 


p> BRIEFS: Look carefully at retail sales 
figures. They're running above last 
year's but at same time department store 
Sales are down. The difference: Automo- 
biles....Standard Oil (New Jersey) 
foreign business last year nearly 
equalled its domestic volume....Midwest-= 
ern industrialists no longer have to 
travel to New York to negotiate loans. 
The bankers are doing the traveling now. 
~«eU.S. Labor Department shut off its 
United Press news tickers during tele- 
grapher's strike because "we will not 
cross a picket line"....Acting Chairman 
Leon Keyserling of President's Economic 
Advisory Council points out that Admin- 
istration cannot be accused of deficit 
financing in peacetime "because we're 
not at peace"....Plain talk: Democratic 
National Committee distributes booklet 
plugging Administration's health pro- 
gram. It's title: "Better Medical Care 
Than You Can Afford." 
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To watch for economy in the new engines, along with their 
stepped-up power, cars are run constantly at the GM Proving 
Ground with gasoline consumption measured by the ounce 


Key to purring power 


You'll find one of the big news 
stories for 1950 motoring right in 
General Motors engines. 

With high-compression perform- 
ance, these power plants are designed 
to get the utmost out of today’s fuels. 

And this demonstrates the dra- 
matic results that can come from 
constant striving to make things 
better. For it all grew out of a pur- 
poseful search in research, engineer- 


}SENERAL 


ing and production —a search for 
more efficient automotive power. 

The end-results of this work are 
more and more horsepower per 
pound of engine — more and more 
mileage per gallon of gasoline —and 
smoother, longer-lasting engines. 

In short, you get power that adds 
a plus to GM value. Any dealer in 
GM cars can show you how and 
why. 


MORE AND GETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 


To lift automotive power to new levels, research had to 
explore, molecule by molecule, the deepest secrets of fuels, 
as well os metols and finished engines. 





To help make high-compression engines thot 
deliver smooth-running power, sensitive eyes, e0rs 
and instruments study them in action, probing olwoys 
for focts that lead to better performance. 


MOTORS 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK : CADILLAC : BODY BY FISHER - GMC TRUCK & COACH 


Heor HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 
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4 Most of the boys and girls now gradu- other factors to prevent marriage and 
ating have nevertheless had an unin- frustrate the homemaking instinct 
terrupted academic life. oth : that gives substance to all the froth 
But there is little sense of normality and frivolity of these June festivals? 
in the minds of these young people Felix Morley These good-looking graduates may 
el as they attend this symbolic introduc- still seem the children of yesterday to | 
4 | tion to workaday life. There is little sense of nor- their parents. But adult questions are revolving 
mality in the thousands of commencement ad- unanswered in those youthful minds. And it is 
dresses now being poured forth from as many greatly to be feared that few of the many distin- 
garlanded platforms, if one may judge from the guished, even pompous, commencement speakers 
early samples at hand. are at this moment adequately prepared to give 
The harassed teachers, preachers and other junior much help in the matters that concern 
| community leaders drafted to give advice to youth him most. 
ia | are often far from sure of themselves. And, to give e ° e 
oars credit to their honesty, many are saying as much. 
~— | That is all to the good. Young people often seem We pride ourselves, and properly, on the enor- 
| painfully naive to those who are “elders” more mous improvement in communications that has 
surely than they are “betters.” But young people been accomplished in recent years. My own work 
also have gimlet eyes for pretense. If those who requires occasional telephone calls to Europe 
address them command nothing more substan- They always go through at least as quickly and 
tial than empty words, the members of a youthful clearly as did ‘long-distance’ to my home, 100 
audience will discern that fact with almost un- miles away, when I was in college. 
canny speed. That is only one of countless illustrations. In 
7H Every graduate of 1950, no matter how debo- Switzerland, it is possible to dial almost any other 
hair his outward attitude, knows full well that telephone in the country without the interven- 


1950 








The State of the Nation 


7 JUNE our colleges and high 
schools are having the first ap- 
parently normal commencement ex- 
ercises since 1941. The GI students, 
with wives as well as fond parents in 
the audience, still constitute a large 
proportion of the half million receiv- 
ing college and university diplomas. 
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he is stepping forth into a very uncer- 
tain and disordered world. He—and 
she, too, for that matter—has much to 
worry about. Will war shatter a well- 
planned career even before it starts? 
Will the ribbon on that diploma do 
anything to tie one into a job? Will 
high prices and taxes combine with 
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tion of an _ operator. 
Speed in air transport 
outpaces even telephon- 
mM ~ acceleration. hdd 
a } plane promises to elim- 
& *; TTT f ~ Sate B as a factor in 
_— —e ’ 
ei — keeping diplomats from 
getting easily into each 
other’s hair. Television 
increasingly makes us 
participants in the events of the day. Few places 
now are so remote that human contact cannot 
be established, except where political considera- 
tions ring down an iron curtain. 

Yet it seems doubtful that communication, in 
the deeper sense of the word, really has been 
forwarded by this tremendous scientific advance. 
Visual, audible and physical association with 
other people is far easier than it used to be, but 
not the quiet, friendly exchange of contemplative 
thought. Many people in our great cities seem to 
be more lonely today than were their forebears 
on remote and isolated farms a century ago. 

In conquering Nature we have suppressed 
something that is vital to ourselves, and to our 
capacity to get along amicably with others. With 
all the improvement in communications there 
seems to be less that is really worth communicat- 
ing. Thrown into ever closer contact with others, 
the average person finds that he is neither giv- 
ing nor receiving anytling satisfactory, in the 
full sense of the word. 
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That consideration must now be at least latent 
in the mind of many an older person, as he won- 
ders what he has to tell, at this commencement 
period, to the perceptive ears of youth. It is not 
merely a problem for the trained seals who know 
well how to juggle phrases within the zone of the 
public address system. ‘““What have I to commu- 
nicate?” is a question confronting every parent 
whose children have, it seems suddenly, come 
forth to the arena to run the race of life on their 
own. The question can be disconcerting. 

Some years ago a wise and experienced journal- 
ist asserted that the evolution of the newspaper, 
since the industrial revolution, can be sum- 
marized easily. He wrote that until a century 
ago newspapers had very little to say, but a great 
deal to tell; today they have an enormous lot to 
say, but little to tell. The somewhat refined dis- 
tinction between the verbs is important. A “‘say- 
ing” may or may not be true. But that which 
is “telling” is forceful, effective and conclusive. 

Undoubtedly there is much that we shall say 
to our children, at this joyful but, in 1950, diffi- 
cult period of commencement. What can we tell 
them? 

The subject is one that perhaps has been un- 
duly neglected. We have spent much effort, not 
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too successfully, on the improvement of inter. 
national relations. We have made some progress 
toward better relations between the different 
creeds and colors into which men divide. The im. 
provement of industrial relations has become a 
distinct and important profession. Sex relation. 
ships are certainly not overlooked. 

But there has been surprisingly little concep- 
tration on the problem of relations between relg- 
tions—especially that most difficult relationship 
of parents and children, closely bound by con. 
sanguinity, yet widely separated by the different 
experience and cultural atmosphere of two dis. 
tinct generations. The omission is curious be- 
cause the connection between the generations of 
those now living is our only constant reminder 
of the vital linkage between past and future. 


It is generally easier to pose a problem than to 
answer it. But often, and certainly in the dealings 
of crabbed age with youth, to clarify the under- 
lying issue is to provide the clue. 

There is a continuity in human life, and in the 
values which give it significance, that will outlast 
and outrank all the tremendous and dislocating 
changes brought by scientific progress. It is on 
those unchanging values that older people must 
concentrate, without embarrassment, if what 
they seek is a telling message for youth. 

At a time of upheaval, disintegration and un- 
certainty quite comparable to the present, there 
lived a man named Saul. For all his great ability, 
he was a human person. He had been arrogant 
and cruel. He was rather a loud speaker. He had 
even given his approval to acts of injustice at 
least as terrible as any that we tolerate today. 

Then, on the dusty road from Jerusalem to 
Damascus, something happened to Saul. When 
his eyes were cleared and his spirit strengthened, 
he had, under the name of Paul, a great deal to 
tell—no man in history more. 

Communications were primitive, but Paul had 
something real and lasting to communicate. And 
if we go back to his epistles—which tell us far 
more than all the newspapers of our day—we 
soon realize that he had the answer for which we 
fumble. For Paul had learned in the hard way 
how to distinguish between the essential and the 
ephemeral, between the reality and the distrac- 
tions, between that which unites and that which 
divides the generations of men. 

Unlike some commencement speakers, Paul 
never talked down to his audience. His appeal 
joined the ideals of youth to the experience of 
age. And, like all who think clearly, he wrote sim- 
ply, as when he advised the Philippians to think 
on those things that are true, honorable and just, 
pure, lovely and of good repute. 

“Think on these things—and the God of peace 
shall be with you.” —FELIX MORLEY 
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The Month’s Business Highlights 


have evaporated. Failure to reduce 
the government deficit materially has 
revived inflation worries. Most of the 
cyclical pressures being felt are infla- 
tionary. Inability to absorb the grow- 
ing labor force causes concern, but 
stability has been the encouraging 
keynote thus far in 1950. Prices have 
been firm. Industries are humming. 
Payrolls are increasing. Construction 
and automobile manufacture may ex- 
ceed the record highs of last year. 
Prospects are bright for all nondurable goods. 


fers OF a pending depression 


‘Production of nonferrous metals has turned up- 


ward. Profits of business as a whole are high. 
Business loans are increasing. 


& 6 s 


The economy is expanding even in the face of 
the discouraging factors at home and abroad. 
Business and industry are receiving little co- 
operation from political or labor leaders in their 
efforts to expand. It is true that some of the ex- 
pansion is being financed out of mortgage and 
consumer credit on thin margins, but it is taking 
place just the same, despite the decline in ex- 
ports. Uncertainties in the foreign situation are 
likely to continue, but on balance it would seem 
that the freedom-loving countries are consoli- 
dating their positions and growing stronger. Rus- 
sia’s troubles are multiplying. The western coun- 
tries in addition to the strengthening of their 
military positions are making economic progress, 
but the process should be speeded up. 

Restoration of triangular trade, and the con- 
vertibility of sterling would help mightily. Do- 
mestic business could be even more active were 
equity capital available in adequate amounts. A 
Suggestion for meeting that deficiency was put 
forward by Gustave Simons in a recent address 
before the National Industrial Conference Board. 
He thinks income debentures solve many of the 
tax, economic, and emotional problems relating 
to equity financing. 

The principal of such debentures is a debt of 
the corporation. The notes can be secured by a 
mortgage. Principal, therefore, is safer than in 
the case of stock. Interest is payable, but only to 
the extent earned. This means that the holder 
need not await the discretion of directors in de- 
Claring dividends. Interest must be paid before 
dividend disbursement. The corporation takes no 
risk of being thrown into receivership as would 
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be the case were bond interest default- 
ed. Interest payment is a deductible 
item. 

Recommended as a way of obtain- 
ing equity money from those in high 
income brackets is the sinking fund 
discount bond. 

Such bonds are issued at less than 
par, but paid out at par at the endofa 
period of years. The difference is made 
up through sinking fund deposits. 
Those deposits are deductible, but the 
difference between the cost and the re- 
demption price is taxable to the bondholder as 
a capital gain only. 

The country has been passing through a period 
in which prices have remained remarkably stable. 
Devaluation of currencies in other countries has 
had surprisingly little effect on prices here. West- 
ern Europe has not been as fortunate. Prices have 
not been stable. Production increase as compared 
with prewar is far below accomplishments in this 
country. Western Europe, however, has done an 
outstanding job in curbing inflation. Loans and 
grants to foreign countries have not increased, 
but occupied areas have absorbed nearly $1,000,- 
000,000 worth of American goods. 

The countries which stand at the head of the 
list in improvement of economic conditions are 
Australia and Brazil. Good prices for wool, wheat 
and beef have made possible a steep rise in Aus- 
tralian income. A similar rise in income is true in 
Brazil. The high price of coffee has been of much 
help to that country but wise economic policies 
have helped. 


Since consumer attitudes constitute the most 
important influence bearing upon the volume of 
business, unusual interest attaches to the annual 
survey of consumer finances recently released by 
the Federal Reserve. It indicates that demand 
will support maximum output of automobiles 
and housing. The de- 
mand for television sets j 
has doubled. Prospective 4 
purchases of furniture T R Eat) D S 
and major household 
appliances promise to 
keep those industries 
highly active. It now 
looks as though residen- 
tial construction in 1950 
will be as great, if not 
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The famous Noiseless DeLuxe Gray Type- 
writer—for typing perfection with QUIET. | El 
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supplies that help you get the most from 
your business machines! The new All 
Nylon Typewriter Ribbon for new economy 
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i greater, than the record 


a year of 1949. Those who 
T R Ean D S predicted a decline be- 
fore the end of 1950 are 
revising their earlier 
estimates. Retail sales of 
nondurable consumer 
goods indicate that 
households are well sup- 
plied with those items 
and that some decline in consumption is in pros- 
pect. Instalment credit granted by department 
stores has more than doubled in the past 12 
months. 

Largely because of strikes, the industrial index 
has had a hard time in its climb back, but it again 
is on high ground. It has been a year and a half 
since the peak of 195 was reached. In the mean- 
time the population and the labor force have in- 
creased 2.5 per cent. To be on a relative level with 
October and November, 1948, the index should be 
ten points higher. 

Continued expansion is expected in instal- 
ment and real estate loans and in loans for the 
carrying of securities. Commercial loans reflect 
the stability of the inventory level. Interest in 
loans for repair and modernization is not being 
maintained. Wage and pension payments force 
banks to carry larger cash balances in the face 
of greater dividend payments. Farmers are draw- 
ing on their deposits, indicating that their ex- 
penditures are not being cut in the same propor- 
tion as the decline in their incomes. Bank 
accounts in some sections indicate a shrinkage 
in the cash position of small businesses. 

Income on loans in many banks is rising more 
rapidly than income from interest on holdings 
of government bonds. This is due largely to the 
increase in real estate loans and to larger hold- 
ings of consumer paper. Banks, rather consis- 
tently, are backing their deposits with increased 
capital accounts. Earnings have been sufficient, 
however, to allow for the usual rate of dividend 
payments, for increased operating expenses, and 
for high taxes. 
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More business statistics of a local character 
are needed. Local enterprise needs to know the 
impact of national trends on business conditions 
in counties and individual cities. Fluctuations in 
general business activity affect different com- 
munities differently. Local chambers of com- 
merce are showing increased interest in promot- 
ing facilities for tabulating local business data. 

Grass-roots data on employment is important 
in appraising local business situations, particu- 
larly when they include payroll totals and part- 
time employment. The rate of residential con- 
struction indicates future demand for home 
furnishings and other family needs. To be of 
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maximum value such data now must include 
suburbs. Bank debits provide 4 measure of money 
turnover and rate of withdrawal from savings 
accounts. 

Current studies of local statistics show that 
some 25 items, when reported promptly, are 
helpful to business men of a community. They 
include post office receipts, electric power output, 
auto sales, carloadings, retail sales, water usage, 
real estate sales, and cost of living. Interpreta- 
tion of the data is important and usually is done 
best by those who put the figures together. 


Abundant feed and the favorable price outlook 
for livestock is prompting farmers to build up 
herds and flocks. Acreage allotments and market- 
ing quotas seem likely to cause a shift to grass 
and pasture. Since there is doubt that support 
prices will continue to be based on 90 per cent of 
parity, the use of land for pasture and the pro- 
duction of forage crops for livestock use appeals 
to many farmers. 


Belief that passenger automobile sales will con- 
tinue at the production level are based on the 
facts that cars are relatively cheaper in terms of 
wages and salaries than they were in prewar 
years; that a high percentage of cars in use are 
old, and that financing is cheap and readily avail- 
able in every city, town and hamlet. 

Construction of federal-aid highways during 
1950 and 1951 may not exceed greatly the 1949 
total, but a boom is expected in borrow-as-built 
toll roads and turnpikes. Insurance funds are 
being used to finance this type of project. Despite 
large expenditures by state highway commis- 
sions, the inadequate road system is giving im- 
petus to toll road expansion in many areas. 


Weakness in apparel and some other textiles is 
more than offset by improvement in other indus- 
trial lines. Demand for soft goods must improve 
by midsummer if recession in textile industries is 
to be avoided. . . . Marginal coal producers are 
suffering because prices have risen less than 
costs under the new contract. Low-cost mines 
have enough business in sight to keep them in 
full operation until stocks have been built back. 
... The fishing industry is one of the chief bene- 
ficiaries of the rapidly expanding number of 
frozen food outlets. .. . More than $3,000,000,000 
in state and municipal bonds will be floated this 
year. The money is going into roads, bridges, 
schools, water works, sewers, drainage, housing, 
and slum clearance... . Obligations of local hous- 
ing authorities will add materially to the amount 
of tax-free bonds available for purchase. 

—PAUL WOOTON 
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Washington Scenes 


HAT has impressed an onlooker 

here this spring is the almost 
complete lack of restraint on the part 
of battling officials. Not since the 
“bloody shirt” era following the Civil 
War has there been so much explo- 
sive language and so little modera- 
tion. The thing that touched off the 
fireworks, of course, was the charge 
that communists were undermining 
the State Department. 

The one unassailable truth about 
the business is that somebody was not 
telling the truth. This was brought out recently 
in the jolly atmosphere of a Gridiron Club din- 
ner at the Statler. In their satire on the Washing- 
ton red hunt, with its cross-fire of accusations 
and denials and its cries of “madman,” “hog- 
wash” and “revolving S.O.B.,” the Gridironers 
revived a song made famous years ago by the 
great Negro entertainer, Bert Williams. The 
parody, which doubtless expressed the sentiment 
of the average American, ran like this: 


“Somebody lied... 

Some say there is no evidence, 

While others say it’s clear. 

Somebody lied, as plain as plain can be; 
Somebody falsified to me!” 


The current uproar has been likened by some 
to what happened in 1919, when the country 
went through its first big “red scare.” Those who 
see such a parallel have been using expressions 
that were in vogue at that time, notably “witch 
hunt” and “hysteria.” Actually, there is an enor- 
mous difference between the two events, at least 
as to background. 

Thirty-one years have wrought great changes 
in the map of the world, in international power 
politics, and consequently in the outlook and 
temper of Americans. 

The “red scare” just after World War I was a 
fleeting thing, quickly supplanted in people’s 
minds by prohibition, million-dollar gates, and 
the other distractions of a fabulous time. If an 
American thought of reds at all in 1919, he prob- 
ably thought of them as unwashed revolutionists 
who wanted to do away with capitalism and free 
enterprise. 

At stake in 1950 is much more than capitalism; 
it is the very civilization of which this nation is a 
part. 

In 1919 the threat was an alien political philos- 
ophy, or so we thought. Today we know that the 
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real threat is not ideology but im- 
perialism—the insatiable land hunger 
of Soviet Russia, which, next to the 
United States, is the strongest power 
in the world. Communism is simply 
the weapon of that imperialism. 

Therefore, no matter what comes of 
the present hullabaloo, the grave situ- 
ation of which it is a symptom almost 
certainly will linger on. That is the big 
difference. In the circumstances, it is 
important that the American people 
have faith in their State Department. 
To put it another way, it is important that there 
be no reason why they should not have faith in 
the State Department. 

The American of today finds himself in a posi- 
tion that is utterly new in his experience. 

He is, as most visiting foreigners discover, a 
friendly fellow, eager to get along with others, a 
believer in the doctrine of live and let live. Some- 
times in the past he has felt that other countries 
were unfair in their judgment of his own. He 
didn’t like it, for example, when Europe was mak- 
ing sneering references to “Uncle Shylock.” 

But never before has he had the experience of 
being hated by a foreign power as he is hated to- 
day by Soviet Russia. It is an upsetting experi- 
ence, and calls for good nerves. 

Secretary of State Acheson alluded to this 
hatred in a speech here before the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors. He made the point, 
first, that there could be no agreement with Rus- 
sia so long as she holds to the idea of aggression. 
And that word “aggression,’”’ he emphasized, in- 
cluded not only military attack but propaganda 
warfare and the undermining of free countries 
from within. That very real threat of aggression, 
Acheson said, stood in the way of every attempt 
at an understanding with the Soviet Union. 

“For,” the Secretary added, “there can be 
no greater disagreement than when someone 
wants to eliminate your existence altogether.” 

Why the men in the 
Kremlin would like to 
“eliminate” us is appar- 
ent in their conduct. To 
start with, they are de- 
voured by jealousy. The 
United States is a tre- 


_— =. 
mendous success, a to 


happy and prosperous 
land that can do just 
about everything better 
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than Russia can do it. 
What makes it worse 
from the standpoint of 
Stalin and his crew, is 
that this success flows 
from ideas which they 
» ; find abhorrent. Freedom 
tl it of the mind and spirit 
OF NATION’S BUSINESS 2re just not compatible 
with tyranny. 

But there is an even more important reason 
why the Moscow hierarchy would like to de- 
stroy us. The United States is all that stands be- 
tween the Soviet Union and dominion over the 
world. Hence, as the White House, the State De- 
partment and the Pentagon well know, we are 
the communists’ No. 1 target. 

This is not only ironic; there must be times 
when every American finds it incredible. And why 
shouldn’t he? It is not yet five years since the 
United States and Russia were “friends and 
allies,” fighting an enemy which we called totali- 
tarianism. 

Hardest of all for the American to understand 
is why a fellow American would enlist in Russia’s 
fifth column. Whittaker Chambers and others 
who joined the communist party, then deserted 
it, have told their stories; but it still doesn’t make 
sense to the man who thinks this is a pretty good 
country. 

One thing, however, he does understand, and 
that is that the American communist is his mor- 
tal enemy. If, as Acheson says, the Soviet Union 
wants to eliminate this country, it is the job of the 
American communist to help pave the way. 
There is no longer any nonsense about a com- 
munist’s intellect belonging to Moscow and his 
heart to his native land. His allegiance, his whole 
being, belongs to Russia, and that means he is 
prepared to lie, steal or fight for her. 

The situation is without precedent, and it has 
created a problem without precedent. It explains 
why the Government set up a loyalty program 
in 1947. That program is designed to catch spies 
in the federal departments and agencies, but 
spies who, like Judy Coplon, don’t ask Russia to 
pay them for their treachery. 

It is all a little hard for reasonable people like 
Americans to get hold of, because they are used 
to dealing with concrete matters and calling 
things by their right names. Thus, the big ques- 
tion in their minds these past few years has been: 
War or peace? The answer may be that for a long 
time to come, we will have neither. 





Roscoe Drummond, for many years Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor and a keen student of international af- 
fairs, tried to clarify this no-war, no-peace situa- 
tion when he was here recently. He had just ar- 
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rived from Europe, where he has been director of 
information for the Marshall plan countries. 

Drummond said “while Russia is not likely to 
make war on any country, the Soviet Communists 
are making war in every country they have not 
yet conquered.” 

Drummond described it as ‘a war-calling-it- 
self-peace.”’ He thought that the United States 
and its friends would win it, are winning it now, 
but that only an all-out effort would bring the vic- 
tory. 

Ernest Bevin, Britain’s Foreign Minister, once 
became so harassed and impatient in his deal- 
ings with the Soviet diplomats that he cried out: 
“In God’s name, why don’t they let us relax!” 
The same thought, surely, must have run 
through the minds of Americans who never saw 
a Soviet diplomat except in a newsreel. What a 
boon it would be if somehow the cold war could be 
brought to an end, and with it the unending ten- 
sion, the drain on our wealth, and the pressure 
on our nerves! 

It is an alluring thought, and explains why 
such high hopes are raised when some orator 
gets up and suggests a new and dramatic ap- 
proach to Russia. But the harsh fact is, say those 
who are closest to the problem, there is no short 
cut, no easy road to victory. 

The most they promise is that, as the free world 
grows stronger with American leadership and 
help, it probably will be easier to get agreements 
with the Soviet Union. 

This is, of course, overlooking the unforeseen, 
the possibility of some momentous development 
never anticipated by our foreign-policy strate- 
gists. Marshall Tito’s defiance of Stalin. his 
heresy in saying that communist Yugoslavia 
would not take orders from Moscow, is at least a 
suggestion of what could happen along this line. 

A high-ranking Government official told us 
off-the-record here six months ago that Tito’s 
defection was the biggest break that had come to 
the United States and its allies since the end of 
World War II. His remark met with some skepti- 
cism. Did he mean to say that it more than offset 
the loss of China? Yes, he answered, that was 
exactly what he meant. 

Paul G. Hoffman and Walter Lippmann said 
pretty much the same thing when they addressed 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
at its meeting here last month. Hoffman went so 
far as to envision a further breakaway of Soviet 
satellites when Stalin dies. 

Despite the noise and name-calling that has 
marked the latest Battle of Washington, there is 
no dismay in high quarters. Just the same, it 
will help a lot when the air of this world capital is 
cleared of suspicion. And those who hope most 
fervently for that are the worthy people who 
work in our State Department. 

—EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 
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Tne SOUTH is on the march! 
Dixie is climbing the economic and 
social ladder to the rightful place 
for which it was destined in some 
bygone geologic era when natural 
advantages were parceled out 
among the various regions of the 
United States. If your picture of 
the Southland is one of moonlight 
and magnolias or sharecroppers 
and hound dogs, of a farmland 
growing cotton and corn at a lei- 
surely pace, you’re focused on a 
past decade. It’s different today. 
Picture instead a vast rich area 
lying approximately below a line 
drawn from Washington, D.C., to 
El Paso, Texas, abustle with activ- 
ity, with homes, schools, hospitals 
and highways being built at a furi- 
ous pace. Look and you’ll see a land- 
Scape webbed with new transmis- 
Sion lines stretching like giant 
muscle fibers over towers that rise 
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HERE COMES 


THE SOWTH/ 


By FIELDING L. WRIGHT 


Governor of Mississippi 


skyward proudly proclaiming the 
South’s new power. Visit Main 
Streets anywhere in the region and 
you’ll hear the healthy ring of the 
cash register instead of the plea for 
credit until the new crop is made. 
And as you swing across the 
countryside you'll discover other 
changes. On the hillsides forests 
and grasslands are healing the 
scars an earlier day’s plow had left. 
In the fertile bottom lands the soft 
clop of the mule has been replaced 
by the lusty roar of the tractor. 
Throughout the South a new 
spirit is in the air. You will note it 
as you listen to our business men 
discuss their plans for expansion 
and modernization—as you watch 
our geologists plumb the earth in 
search of new wells to quench 
America’s constant thirst for more 
oil, and now more water. You'll de- 
tect it on our college campuses as 
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students talk about the great new 
opportunities right at home for ca- 
reers in the professions and the 
trades. You'll discover it in the 4-H 
Clubs where youngsters see a new 
horizon in scientific farming. 

Yes, the South has its boom 
towns where real estate commands 
sky-high prices and oil fields 
where there’s a fevered trading in 
leases at hundreds of dollars per 
acre. But it’s more than a boomer 
psychology that has gripped the 
South—a healthier and more fun- 
damental optimism shared by peo- 
ple in all walks of life who know 
that their day is at hand. 

Today, the South is our last great 
frontier—one whose development 
will have far greater impact on the 
national economy than the open- 
ing of the western lands in the last 
century. It’s a safe prediction that 
issues bigger than continued pros- 
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perity or depression will hinge on 
the fate of this frontier. This may 
be the proving ground for the fu- 
ture existence of a free enterprise 
system. In fact, recent military de- 
velopments give the South a stra- 
tegic industrial role, one that may 
determine whether our way of life 
can be defended against potential 
foreign aggression. What’s hap- 
pening in Dixie today and what 
happens here tomorrow is impor- 
tant to every American. 

The transformation of the South 
from a one-crop region with cot- 
ton as king to one of diversified 
farming, balanced with processing, 
manufacture and the service in- 
dustries, already has produced far- 
reaching results. It has added 
measurably to the wealth of our 
people. Salesmen who once avoided 
Dixie now are clamoring for south- 
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ern territories. Financiers whose 
doors used to be closed now wel- 
come the representatives of south- 
ern states and municipalities, rail- 
roads, utilities and other industries. 

Yes, the South is on the way. In 
Mississippi total income payments 
rose 261 per cent between 1940 and 
1948. For the 11 southeastern states 
they were up 215. In 1929 per capita 
income in these same 11 states was 
only $344. By 1948, the latest date 
for which figures are available, it 
was $957—just short of a three- 
fold increase. 

The forward march of the South 
has added to the prosperity of the 
steelworker in Gary, Ind., and 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the citrus grower 
in California, the dairy farmer in 
upstate New York, the chemical 
worker in Wilmington and Detroit, 
the copper miner in Montana, the 
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Part of the new $12,000,000 Johns-Manville wall board plant at Natchez 





The C. H. Phillips plant at Gulfport is an example of southern development 





shoe worker in St. Louis, the Broaq- 
way actor and the Hollywood extra. 

Our advance toward a more 
highly developed industry and a 
better diversified agriculture has 
brought adjustments throughout 
the economy. Most of them have 
been pleasant adjustments. A few 
have been painful. Although the 
development of the automobile was 
a nasty pill for the carriage mak- 
ers, everyone will agree that we're 
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better off than we were in the horse 
and buggy days. And as the South 
comes into its own there are going 
to be more adjustments of both 
kinds to face, so let’s prepare for 
them. 

The painful adjustments have 
come from the movement of fac- 
tories from other sections to new 
Sites in Dixie. 

At some time or other during the 
past decade, everyone has heard 
the charge that the South has been 
“stealing” industries. It is true that 
the South has been growing more 
rapidly than most other regions. 
Between 1947 and 1948 our factory 
payrolls advanced 12 per cent com- 
pared to a national average of nine 
per cent. This trend promises to 
continue. In all probability certain 
types of manufacture will, within 
the next few years, desert their 
traditional locations elsewhere in 
favor of new homes in Dixie. 

Southern development scarcely 
can be viewed as a case of region 
versus region although that might 
appear to be the issue on the sur- 
face. In the past two decades 
private enterprise has been sur- 
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rounded by so many restrictions, 
-soylations of the federal Govern- 
ment, a burden of excessive taxa- 
tion, limitations on production im- 
posed by labor organizations that 
business no longer can afford the 
juxury of uneconomic locations. 
We need to ask more questions 
and seek more answers than just 
whether the South has been “‘steal- 
ing” industries from other regions. 


DIXIE’S one-crop econ- 
omy is a thing of the past 
as more firms go south. 
Higher standards in this 


region will benefit others 


We need to open Dixie’s kit of bur- 
glar tools and see what its jimmies 
are made of. And we must try to 
determine whether the develop- 
ment of this vast and rich region 
is for the long-range good of Amer- 
ica despite temporary and perhaps 
painful readjustments that may be 
necessary in other areas as a result. 

It might be well to ask if it’s not 
sound economic policy to consider 
our future industrial development 
on the same realistic basis that 
we've learned to apply in scientific 
agriculture. We have discovered 
that some types of land, although 
cropped for years, should never 
have been plowed in the first place. 
We may find that the same is true 
in the case of the factory site. 

But let’s examine some of the is- 
sues that others have raised. Only 
recently the distinguished gover- 
nor of Connecticut called on labor 
unions to save his area from eco- 
homic desolation by organizing 
southern factories, raising wages 


Production covers most fields, including television cabinets in Jackson 


and presumably instituting in this 
region the same featherbed rules 
that have hampered productive 
efficiency elsewhere. Such state- 
ments presume that our principal 
weapon is a low wage scale and a 
sweated labor force. They also pre- 
sume that, if the monopoly power 
of organized labor can establish 
barriers to production in one sec- 
tion, the way to solve the problem 
is to impose similar restrictions 
throughout the economy rather 
than eliminate them at the point of 
origin. Are such contentions valid? 

The story of the development of 
the South is no longer one of a de- 
pressed and exploited agricultural 
area giving haven to fly-by-night 
factory operators. We passed 
through that stage long ago and 
learned our lesson the hard way. 
We learned that it wasn’t hard to 
get some manufacturers to move 
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Another industrial milestone is the General Electrie’s Jackson setup 
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their machines from New York or 
Philadelphia to southern towns 
willing to provide free buildings 
and to agree to substandard wages 
on the theory that workers were 
trainees. We learned, too, that ma- 
chines could be moved out just as 
quickly as they could be moved in. 

There are ample statistics on 
how wages in the South compare 
with those for similar occupations 
elsewhere. They show that, in some 
cases, they are on a par, higher in 
isolated instances, and somewhat 
lower in others. That some scales 
are lower might, at first glance, 
serve to substantiate the claim 
that we need to raise wages if we 
want to get up to standard. But 
that’s just part of the story. 

A recent study showed that the 
average worker’s family in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., spent $415 a year for 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Eleven 


a THAT Americans bet 
more than twice as much on horse 
races last year as they invested in 
new common stock issues, a New 
York broker ruefully observed: 
“Business, obviously, needs a $2 
window.” 

But a fast play for big odds 
doesn’t seem to be the come-on for 
the average dollar holder. If any- 
thing, we are security-minded 
rather than _ securities-minded. 
We’re loaded with money but short 
of the will to risk it on new ven- 
tures or on expansion of existing 
businesses. While we piled $172,- 
000,000,000 into liquid savings we 
invested only $611,000,000 in com- 
mon stocks. Twenty-five years ago, 
about half of our savings went into 
business; today about 12 per cent 
is invested in business. 

Only a few of the biggest, most 
successful companies like General 
Motors can afford to raise all the 
equity money they need. At the 
other end of the economic spec- 
trum, the major railroads haven’t 
sold a share of common stock since 
1929. 

The reason why so few compa- 
nies, even among our industrial 
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ays You Can 


ALTHOUGH risk capital is not too plentiful 


or venturesome there are ways by which small 


business can find the money it needs to grow 


giants, try to raise equity capital 
is well illustrated in the recent ex- 
perience of Bethlehem Steel. When 
this company needed money for 
expansion, it was forced to hold a 
kind of stock “fire sale” to raise 
even part of it. 

A powerful syndicate of under- 
writers floated $20,600,000 of Beth- 
lehem stock on a strong market in 
January, 1949. But the price per 
Share ($31.40 net) was only four 
times Bethlehem’s 1948 earnings, 
less than half the book value of 
the then existing assets. At the 
same time, the company raised 
$50,000,000 by the sale of mortgage 
bonds, adding greatly to its fixed 
debt obligations. 

This is typical of the direction in 
which American industry is tend- 
ing: It is forced to raise its money 
through more and more fixed debt, 


less and less equity. And, say ex- 
perts, industry is approaching the 
safe limit of borrowing with a ratio 
of debt to stockholders’ equity at 
the all-time high of 46 per cent. 
Business gets the rest of its needed 
capital out of profits. But this has 
the effect of decreasing dividends. 
That, in turn, lowers the prices of 
stocks. 

There is no doubt that govern- 
ment tax policies have the double 
effect of raising the debt load of 
business (for interest is tax de- 
ductible) and making it unprofit- 
able to try to sell new stocks (since 
dividends are taxed twice). 

Our tax laws are also responsible 
for driving investors to riskless, or 
less risky, securities. Given the 
debt load that business is carrying, 
the stockholder stands far down 
the line when profits are handed 
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out. Business must defer every- 
thing else to paying interest and 
amortizing debts. 

The capital gains provisions of 
our tax laws have another bad ef- 
fect on equity capital. A loss on 
stock means no tax savings unless 
the stockholder has a capital gain 
to offset it. Everyone who has good 
tax advice refuses to take the risk 
of investing in many equities. Con- 
yersely, When an investor has a 
capital gain, he refuses to sell his 
appreciated securities and put his 
money into another risk where he 
might lose his investment after 
paying his tax. 

Obviously, we need to remedy 
poth these tax law deficiencies: 


1. The Government should stop 
discriminating against dividends 
taxwise and treating them differ- 
ently from rents, royalties, or in- 
terest. One way would be to con- 
sider some part (say 15 per cent) of 
corporate income as a withholding 
tax on profits paid out. Then the 
stockholder would compute his tax 
in the ordinary manner and reduce 
it by his prorated share of the 
withheld tax. 


a coast-to-coast female investor's 
clinic which has been attended by 
30,000 people in 72 cities. 

Another broker, Smith, Barney 
& Co., has a planned investment 
arrangement which is designed to 
give big-time investment counsel 
to the person with only $1,000 a 
year to invest. 

The investment trusts do an ac- 
tive field-selling job, and are cor- 
raling a lot of investors who get 
the benefit of professional man- 
agement, plus the market power of 
large capital, by pooling their 
funds under the trust arrangement 
to buy common stocks in a number 
of companies. 

More and more small investors 
are forming their own syndicates 
to participate in risk ventures in 
special fields. This is currently true 
of theatrical financing, where the 
rich angel is giving way to the 
small capitalist. A current Broad- 
way stage success, ‘““Member of the 
Wedding,” raised $75,000 in units 
as low as $50. 

A special corner of the capital 
market, usually filled with deepest 
gloom, is brightening up. This is 





The stockholder comes last 


Raise Money By J. K. _— 


2. We certainly have got to re- 
vise our capital gains and losses 
provisions to make them more 
helpful to risk takers than to risk 
avoiders. 

These steps are basic to getting 
the new group of middle-income 
investors into the equity capital 
market. This new group has been 
created by the tremendous shift in 
our national income over the past 
20 years. The net income, after 
taxes, of the $5,000-to-$25,000-a- 
year earners is at a new high of 
$13,200,000,000; while the incomes 
more than $25,000 a year have 
dropped to only $2,000,000,000 total 
after taxes, a far cry from the net 
$8,700,000,000 this group had in 
1929. People in the middle-income 
group now have capital, a good 
deal of it in liquid savings, but very 
little in stocks. 

A variety of approaches to these 
middle-investors is beginning to 
remedy this situation. Here are 
some examples: 

Some of the largest brokers have 
national-selling-education pro- 
grams that are bearing results. 
One of them, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, has added 
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where small business scrambles 
for its investment dollars. 

Several big sources of capital are 
opening up to small business. The 
capital will tend to increase busi- 
ness debt, for it is not equity 


“money, but it is a lot closer to risk 


capital than small business has 
been able to find for a long time. 

We have seen that most of the 
public’s savings are concentrated 
in savings banks, insurance com- 
panies, trust companies, and the 
like. This institutionalized money 
has tended to go into safe channels 
creating a large part of the debt 
capital of American industry. The 
biggest of the insurance compa- 
nies, Metropolitan Life, recently 
began cutting a new channel 
through local banks directly to the 
capital needs of small business, 
and placing capital where it is 
needed most. Subject only to legal 
limitations, the Met has promised 
to take up to 90 per cent of all 
sound loans which total up to 
$250,000 per loan and for periods 
up to ten years. 

The local bank has to take at 
least ten per cent, investigate and 
service the loan, and stay with it 
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Growth needs new money 
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for its duration. Banks get a serv- 
ice fee for their part of the opera- 
tion. 

Another important wave of small 
business capital loans is emanat- 
ing from some of the large banks. 
The First National Bank of Chi- 
cago has $10,000,000 allocated for 
small business loans, made under 
the supervision of its industry- 
wise experts, in amounts from 
$50,000 to $250,000. Other large 
banks have similar plans. 

With such large institutions 
setting the pace, it may be expect- 
ed that other banks and insurance 
companies will begin to pour small- 
business credit into the capital 
market and offset, to some degree, 
the recent trend of small business 
borrowing from agencies of the 
Government. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation has been 
snowed under recently with the 
capital needs of small business. 
In 1948, more than half of RFC 
loans (1,823 out of 3,509) were for 
less than $25,000 each. 

All the loans in the world, how- 
ever, won’t solve the essential 
problem of the lack of equity cap- 
ital in small business. The small 
business man tends to worry about 
his loans. Chances are, he won’t 
use all the money He borrows— 
but will set some aside to meet 
interest, amortization or sinking 
fund requirements. Generally 





Sell-and-lease saves cash 


speaking, the small business man 
does not use borrowed money for 
operating capital as freely as he 
should. 

So much for the big policy prob- 
lems in the capital market. For 
many business men, the solutions 
to these problems are less interest- 
ing than the answers to their own 
specific money-raising problems. 
The following information is de- 
signed to give, on the level of pure 
practicality, some of the answers 
you may be looking for. 

The first thing to consider is: do 
you really need as much money 
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as you think you do? Once you 
have made up your mind, start 
investigating the deals open to 
you. For, you may be sure, there 
will be more than one possibility 
of getting money. You have to look 
at all of them, and compare the 
terms of each possibility. So, the 
first rule of money raising is to 
keep shopping. The money market 
is the most complex of all markets. 
You'll probably need some guid- 
ance to find your way around in it. 
Check with your banker for help 
and use legal and accounting ad- 
vice for both finding and checking 
deals. 

Here are some methods for rais- 
ing money for a new business. 
These points will also have appli- 
cation to the existing business that 
wants to expand. 


1. The first source of money is 
your friends—and their relatives’ 
friends. Most small businesses are 
set up this way. Nobody ever ob- 
jects to being approached with a 
businesslike request. Make a good- 
looking, informative prospectus 
telling your needs; project the re- 
turns on the investment in time 
and in dollars. 


2. Use the business opportunity 
advertisements in your newspaper. 
Experience proves this to be a fer- 
tile source for ready investments. 
You'll find all kinds of deals, but 
you don’t have to take any 
that aren’t suitable. If not 
much money is being ad- 
vertised locally, try some 
of the big city papers. 


3. Your bank, if it won’t 
lend money, may be able to 
put you in touch with some 
investors who can. 


4. There are still some 
large accumulations of 
risk capital around. J. H. 
Whitney & Co. is a $10,000,- 
000 organization which fi- 
nances new ideas—every- 
thing from the Techni- 
color movie process. to 
Minute Maid frozen orange 
juice. Rockefeller Bros., Inc., is 
another such group. In Boston are 
two big risk-backers: American Re- 
search & Development Co., and 
New Enterprises, Inc. There are 
also Payson & Trask and H. E. 
Talbott & Company, both of New 
York City, and the Chicago Cor- 
poration of Chicago. Electric Bond 
and Share Company signified its 
willingness to put up $140,000,000 
of venture capital in the future. 


5. Approach the insurance com- 
panies direct, or through your 
bank. 


6. Check the Reconstruction FR. 
nance Corporation if you can’t get 
money on reasonable terms any. 
where else. Your Federal Reserye 
Bank has some narrow lending 
power, too, but only to established 
businesses and only for working 
capital. 


7. Have you thought about sell. 
ing securities? This involves g 
great deal of checking with brok.- 
ers and underwriters. It also de. 
pends on the condition of the stock 
market. 


8. Use your creditors—get long- 
term credits from them. 


9. Use your customers—a new 
magazine was started recently on 
the basis of five-year advertising 
guarantees by enough advertisers 
to insure its success. The guaran- 
tees were acceptable to a bank as 
the basis for credit. 


10. Use the community to the 
fullest extent—local capitalists, 
community pools and syndicates, 
Sometimes, the local administra- 
tion will arrange to get you money, 
or give you land and/or buildings, 
suspend taxes. Local real estate ex- 
perts can be of service in deals of 
this kind. 


11. Check the lawyers and the 
C.P.A.’s who specialize in the field 
you want to enter. Many of them, 
through their clients, will know 
of deals that may make sense to 
you. 


Here are some devices for going 
concerns to expand their line of 
credit to give themselves a little 
more operating room: 


1. A finance company may be 
the answer to your problem. It will 
take over instalment contracts for 
the purchase of industrial equip- 
ment; will finance time sales for 
you, including taking over collec- 
tions; provide an elastic line of 
credit to manufacturers and 
wholesalers through cashing their 
receivables or inventories. Finance 
companies can be of most help to 
seasonal businesses. 


2. Factors, very much like fi- 
nance companies, lend on your 
receivables, sometimes on mer- 
chandise. 


3. You may borrow on ware- 
house receipts—but you can’t use 
the goods until you repay the loan. 


4. Trade acceptances sometimes 
may be used to get credit. The sell- 
er favors this method because he 
can discount the acceptance. The 
buyer gets longer-term credit 
through this method, but there are 

(Continued on page 69) 
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He Never Met an Evil Man 


By PAUL McCREA 


’ 


THE Chamber’s new president approaches 


ideas with questions but fixed principles 


Ax ASSOCIATE of Otto Sey- 
ferth, twenty-third president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, made an epigram: 

“Otto,” he said, “is the kind of 
man there are no _ anecdotes 
about.” 

His friends in Muskegon, Mich.., 
where he is president of the West 
Michigan Steel Foundry Com- 
pany and “Otto” to a working 
majority of the adult population, 
verify this judgment. 

This is particularly incredible 
because Otto Seyferth has been a 
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social explorer all his life and ex- 
plorers of whatever sort are prone 
to adventures which are the fabric 
of anecdotes. 

But, according to the consensus, 
“Otto is right 95 per cent of the 
time. The other five per cent, he is 
stubborn but fair.” 

Since adventures result from in- 
caution or miscalculation, a man 
with such a batting average gains 
few of them. He does, however, if 
driven by a genuine love of people 
and an unslaked curiosity, gain 
a philosophy and an assurance 
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that certain things are true be- 
cause his explorations have proved 
them so. 

Otto Seyferth has these things. 

He believes: 

“There isn’t a man without some 
good in him. It is up to a leader to 
find out what it is.” 

And: 

“We have conflicts, not because 
men are bad, but because they 
don’t understand each other. If I 
make it my business to understand 
you, I’ll see the good in you.” 

Many men have believed these 
things and many more have said 
them. Few of either kind have 
taken such infinite pains to prove 
them not only morally right but 
practically sound. 

He adds, “We are supporting to- 
day 1,000 agencies that have had 
to be set up because people neglect 
each other. If we continue as we 
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are going, how many such agen- 
cies will we need ten years from 
now?” 

His road to these convictions led 
through machine shops, stone cut- 
ting, union labor, banking and the 
healing of sick business. 

It started in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., where Otto Seyferth was 
born Sept. 1, 1891. 

His father, Charles Frederick 
Seyferth, was a tinsmith whose $12 
weekly wage and a backyard gar- 
den supported a family of five 
children, among whom Otto was 
next to the youngest. The standard 
of living was lavish or not, depend- 
ing on the scale of vaiues used. 

“We have come to think,” Otto 
says today, “that happiness de- 
pends upon the possession of ma- 
terial things. It doesn’t, because 
those things lead to rivalry and 
greed and envy—finally to frustra- 
tion and hate. Happiness comes 
from possession of the intangibles 
—love, faith and hope—what I call 
the art of living.” 

The Seyferth home had intangi- 
bles in plenty. 

“T had the best father that a boy 
could have and an understanding 
mother who was a real go-getter.” 

She was a determined German 
girl who, resenting parental dom- 
ination that balked a romance in 
her own country, set out for Amer- 
ica—financially aided by a brother 
who was already here. 

Her ship was wrecked and the 
soggy passengers hauled to Eng- 
land. Dripping but undaunted, she 
boarded the next convenient ship, 
and made it. 

“The greatest art in this world is 
the art of understanding one an- 
other,” she used to tell her chil- 
dren. Otto has been perfecting 
himself in that art all his life. 

At 13, having finished the eighth 
grade, he quit school to apprentice 
himself as a machinist. 

The pay for machinists’ appren- 
tices was $4 for a 60 hour week. The 
term was four years and Otto com- 
pleted three of them, which cov- 
ered most of the tool operations. 
The fourth year he would have 
learned assembling. 

At that time a man who ran a 
building stone cutting plant paint- 
ed such a glowing future in that 
industry that Otto became an ap- 
prentice stonecarver. 

The glowing future was extrava- 
gantly overdrawn but the pay was 
$5 a week—same hours—and, with 
an assist from a rainstorm and a 
runaway team, stonecarving won 
him a wife. 

When possible, stone was carved 
outdoors as a health precaution 
and as the young apprentice 
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chipped away under a canvas awn- 
ing, his attention was diverted by 
an attractive girl who walked past 
every day. Barring an occasional 
mashed finger, small price for such 
sweet inattention, nothing came 
of this until a happy rain squall 
sent the girl short-cutting to the 
back door of a clothing firm where 
Otto knew the shipping clerk—and 
forthwith waited on him. 

The shipping clerk knew the girl; 
she was a bookkeeper in the store 
and her name was Alma Sundell. 
He introduced them. The year was 
1909. 

Shortly after that the county 
sheriff served a hitch as an un- 
willing Cupid. A spirited team 
which he used in his work ran 
spectacularly away. The ensuing 
turmoil drew most of the neigh- 
borhood—including Alma Sundell 
—into the street in time to see 
Otto Seyferth become the local 
hero by springing for the bits to 
drag the white-eyed steeds to a 
trembling stop. 

Otto and Alma were married, 
Aug. 15, 1912. 

Having completed his appren- 
ticeship the previous year, stone- 
carver Seyferth was earning 65 
cents an hour—the facade of the 
Pantlind Hotel in Grand Rapids 
still bears witness to his crafts- 
manship. A boy, Don, was born and 
the Seyferths bought a home on a 
land contract. 

Then something happened to 
the economic cycle. Nobody had 
any use for carved building stone. 
The Seyferths could not make 
their monthly payments on the 
land contract, interest accumu- 
lated, taxes piled up. 

Surprised and angry that a 
phenomenon that he did not un- 
derstand and was powerless to pre- 
vent could keep him from doing 
work he wanted to do, Seyferth 
acted as he continues to act in the 
face of difficult situations. His sec- 
ond son, Jim, says it better than 
he: 

“Find out what causes the prob- 
lem and then do what has to be 
done to correct it.” 

Curiosity already had given him 
the tools. 

As a young machinist’s appren- 
tice, he had listened perforce to 
an uncle whose favorite topic was 
the wickedness of unions. Since 
more than half his fellow workers 
were union men and their iniqui- 
ties were not discernible in daily 
life, Otto joined the union to see 
what went on in secret. What he 
found out was: 

“Unions then as now were in- 
terested in one thing—security of 
employment. All any man asks is 





that he be given a fair break” 

When his private world toppleg 
about him, Otto Seyferth became 
an active union worker. Soon he 
was president of the stonecarvery 
union, later president of the 
Trades and Labor Council. Work. 
ing as a business agent—now calleg 
organizer—he learned the power 
of hate as a weapon and the effer- 
tiveness of faith in overcoming it, 

“If we could make the man ip 
the factory believe that manage. 
ment was interested in his welfare 
and felt an obligation to him ang 
to his family, that confidence 
would harness the greatest force in 
the world.” 

Meanwhile war was rumbling 
across Europe and a Muskegon 
firm which had a contract for 
shells and gun mounts advertised 
for timekeepers. 

Otto Seyferth applied. 

Again curiosity had equipped 
him for the job. 

As a grease-smeared neophyte 
machinist, he had watched the 
front office force leave the plant 
natty and unsoiled. Hoping one 
day to emulate their cleanliness, 
he enrolled in a correspondence 
course in accounting. Completing 
it, he took advanced accounting 
and foremanship training. Other 
courses in banking and economics 
followed. 

His younger brother, Rudy, now 
secretary of West Michigan Steel, 
speaks of those days with a touch 
of incredulity: 

“He was always studying or 
working. Even before he quit 
school he got up cheerfully at | 
three o’clock in the morning to | 
serve a paper route.” 

Arthur Vandenberg, now a 
United States senator, got up even 
earlier. As the sheet’s circulation 
manager, he handed out the pa- 
pers. 

Rudolph, whose youthful talents 
won him state-wide recognition as 
a high school football player, 
though he weighed only 120 
pounds, still marvels a little: — 

“Show him 100 items and he will 
pass over the 99 that are right, to 
put his finger on the one that is 
wrong. He wants to know why. And 
he is still studying.” 

When Seyferth’ reached the 
hotel where prospective timekeep- 
ers were told to apply, he found 
some 35 others waiting to be sum- 
moned to a secret room for inter- 
views. He sought out a friendly 
bellboy. Soon, from a phone across 
the street, he was talking to the 
company representative. 

“T hope you won’t hire anybody 
until you talk to me,” he said. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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be a chef at San Francisco’s Palace Hotel. 
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ekeep- on the cleanser that launched him in 
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iendly racing drivers, chauffeur. Reese H. Taylor, president, is the 
across “When Union asked me to wash service author of his company’s credo 
to the Stations, I didn’t have any way to get my : \ 
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set me up in business. I’ve retired it from service, 
put I keep it washed and polished, sitting along- 
side my fleet of big new trucks and trailers. It’s a 
reminder to me and to my men that in this country 
the big fellow is willing to help the little fellow suc- 
ceed if he wants to try it on his own.” 

Sevelle doesn’t need the truck to remind him. He 
owns his home, operates a Union Oil dealer service 
station, is a Boy Scout commissioner and com- 
munity leader in Los Angeles. To Union Oil, Sevelle 
is more than a partner; he and his men are all good 
consumers because, as Sevelle put it, “Union treated 
me the way I like to be treated and in turn I’ve 
treated my men that way.” 

Almost half of the little business men who got 
their start by hitching their wagons to Union’s star 
are former employes. The majority are dealers, op- 
erating service stations bought or leased from the 
company, or built with company financial backing. 


SUCCESS for a big company 





hinges on the prosperity of the 
smaller ones with which it deals. 
Acting on that philosophy, Union 
Oil Company has helped more 
than 4,000 men and women set 


up their own little business enter- 





prises. The arrangement has 





proved profitable for the parent 







company and its offspring alike 


But hundreds of others are in scores of businesses 
ranging from well drilling to janitor work. The com- 
pany’s Oleum refinery on San Francisco Bay has 
contracts with 65 little businesses for services, the 
Wilmington refinery at Los Angeles Harbor has 69 
service contractors. More than 400 truckers do the 
company’s hauling. Deals also have been made with 
270 contractors for drilling, construction and other 
oil field operations. The Union Oil office buildings in 
downtown Los Angeles are maintained by a con- 
tractor who employs the elevator operators, jani- 
tors, painters, other service people. 

Some of these little businesses started on shoe- 
Strings, some with real money. Joe Robinson and his 
Santa Fe Drilling Company is one of the latter. 
Robinson, a University of Southern California en- 
gineering graduate, was a drilling foreman for 
Union when he hit on the idea of going into business 
in 1946. He talked it over with the other men in the 
drilling department and 62 said they would join 
him. Robinson tried his idea on A. C. (“‘Cy”) Rubel, 
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vice president; he and his colleagues would organ- 
ize a $1,000,000 company, take over Union’s drilling 
equipment and keep ten crews in the field “making 
hole,” if the company would give them a contract. 

Rubel agreed. Everybody borrowed all he could 
scrape up. Union helped with some credit. The 
Santa Fe Drilling Company opened for business 
with Joe Robinson as president and with high hopes 
and plenty of debt. By the end of three years, work- 
ing like beavers, Robinson and his partners had paid 
off all they owed, their physical assets had doubled, 
they had 20 drilling crews scattered from California 
to Italy, and Santa Fe Drilling was rated the largest 
independent well-drilling outfit in California. 

“We could have stayed on the company payroll 
and kept our security,’ Robinson says. “But here 
was a real challenge and we took it. It has worked 
out well—for us and for Union.” 

Willard and Edmund Pagenkopp of Santa Ana are 
typical Union Oil dealers. Back in 1922, newly mar- 
ried and ambitious to get ahead, they decided to go 
to work for themselves. Neither of the brothers was 
burdened with capital at the time, but Union leased 
them a small station for $35 a month and started 
them off with an inventory of gasoline and lubri- 
cants. The hustling Pagenkopps brought in the 
business and five years later, with $6,500 cash saved 
up, they propositioned Union Oil again. 

This time they proposed to buy a downtown cor- 
ner for $41,000, build a new $10,000 service station, 
and go after the big-time business. Their $6,500 was 
too little to swing the deal. Union backed them. 
They got their corner, put up the station, soon were 
doing a $100,000 a year business, and employing 
seven men. By 1950, they were out of debt. 

Union Oil has operated only a handful of service 
stations since the company evolved its program of 
setting employes up in business, for training of 
prospective operators and for trying out new sales 
ideas. Some, like Earl McKale, who started in the 
Pacific Northwest with one station, have built up 
thriving chains. Others, like the Pagenkopps, have 
concentrated on one superstation. Nearly all of 
Union’s distribution depots are likewise the enter- 
prises of former employes. 

Some of the company’s little business men are 
now big operators on their own. One such is Ireland- 
born James Alan McNeill, whose job with Union up 
to 1935 brought him into close contact with a small 
concern that supplied service stations with a wind- 
shield cleaner in a bottle equipped with a plunger 
and a spray device. Union was the concern’s best 
customer. 

McNeill had saved his first $1,000. With a partner, 
he bought Wilco and landed a contract to supply 
the cleaner and other specialties to all of Union’s 
stations. In 1940, he took over a specialty subsidiary 
operated by Union to manufacture paint remover, 
polishes, waxes and other products. 

By 1949, when the Union management decided 
to get out of the business of supplying dealers with 
nonpetroleum products for motorists, McNeill was 
ready to buy this business, too. In 15 years, his Wilco 
Products has grown from a $20,000 a year deal to 
one doing $3,000,000 annual volume, an enterprise 
that supports 100 families. 

“Tt has been a good association for both of us,” 
says McNeill. “By specializing we can do a better 
and more economical job in a business that might 
seem like peanuts to a big company. Little business 
would have a hard time existing without big busi- 
ness and I’m not sure that big business can exist 

(Continued on page 76) 
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By OSCAR SCHISGALL 


BALE GRAHAM sank into a 
chair, exhausted. It was clear that 
further argument against his 
daughter’s marriage would be use- 
less. For hours this evening he had 
done his best. Now, with a hopeless 
wave of his hand, he said, “I give 
up. Do what you like.” 

Laura watched him in anxiety 
as he leaned back. He was 48, but 
tonight he looked closer to 60—a 
heavy man, his brown hair al- 
ready touched with gray, his pon- 
derous face sagging in every line. 

She said, “Dad, it isn’t fair! The 
—the only thing you have against 
Bob is that he has no money. But 
gosh—you weren’t rich when you 
married! You’ve told me a hundred 
times you were earning only twen- 
ty a week.” 

“Sure,” he said with a trace of 
bitterness. “And we went through 
some pretty rough times. The point 
is IJ struggled for years so you 
wouldn’t have to struggle now.” 

“But struggling together is part 
of the fun of being married!” 

Graham hardly knew whether 
she was being extraordinarily keen 
or simply naive. He looked at his 
daughter with a sense of helpless- 
ness. 

Sometimes he marveled over the 
fact that this dark-haired, lovely 
young woman—so self-sufficient, 
so determined—was the same 
long-legged infant he used to lead 
to school by the hand. At moments 
like this she seemed a stranger 
whom he could neither contro! nor 
guide. The only thing that hadn’t 
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changed was their affection for 
each other; and because it was 
deep and enduring, it made dis- 
agreements harder to face. 

He was glad the-telephone rang. 
It took Laura out into the hall and 
gave him a respite. He needed a 
moment alone to recover some 
emotional balance. 

Drawing a deep breath, Graham 
gazed out of the living room win- 
dow. His home stood on the highest 
point of Flower Hill. From here he 
could look across the vast pano- 
rama of the city’s lights, and on 
the other side of town, in the heart 
of Main Street, he could see the 
huge sign on the roof of his de- 
partment store. It was the biggest 
electric sign in town. It flashed on 
and off against the sky, its blaz- 
ing ten-foot letters proclaiming: 
GRAHAM'S. 

He had always regarded that 
sign, with a good deal of pride, as 
the symbol of his success. Twenty- 
five years ago he had opened his 
first small store on Hewitt Street, 
selling women’s dresses, and noth- 
ing had been able to stop his 
growth. By the time his wife had 
died four years ago, Graham’s De- 
partment Store had already gone 
up in the center of town to become 
the show place of Main Street. And 
there it stood, five stories high, 
occupying a whole square block. 
The monument he had erected 
with his life. 

But for whom? he asked himself 
now. For what? 

Graham uttered a harsh little 
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laugh. He felt utterly disillusioned. 
You built through the years with 
your hands and your brain and 
your heart. You told yourself, like 
a fool, that you were laboring so 
that you might give your family 
the best things you could wrest out 
of life. In the case of Laura it had 
meant good schools, summers in 
Europe, a beautiful home— in fact, 
every aspect of gracious living 
that money and affection could 
provide. And if you were a father 
like John Graham, the only re- 
ward you asked was the satisfac- 
tion of seeing her take advantage 
of the blessings you had earned. 
Ultimately, too, it meant the joy of 
seeing her make a good marriage. 

Not that Graham had ever been 
a snob about his wealth. It had 
been only natural to dream of hav- 
ing Laura marry into one of the 
city’s best families. For a while he 
had thought it might be Judge 
Orlin’s son. Young Orlin had been 
driving up to the house in his con- 
vertible almost every evening for 
months. 

And instead Laura had fallen in 
love with Bob Leswick. He was slim 
and dark and earnest—a pleasant 
enough boy, but a complete non- 
entity. A young architect just out 
of school. Penniless. His father 
taught English in the East Side 
High School and probably lived, 
like so many schoolteachers, on 
the edge of penury. Bob had man- 
aged to land a job, all right, but it 
paid only sixty a week.... 

Graham shook his head. It hurt 
to see Laura tossing away the 
greatest opportunity he had been 
able to bring her. He no longer 
knew how to cope with his 
daughter. 

She came back from the tele- 
phone to say, “That was Aunt 
Clara. Calling from Toledo. She’s 
coming to help with the wedding.” 

Graham said nothing. 

When she had studied his tired 
face a moment, Laura went impul- 
Sively to sit on the arm of his chair. 
She put an arm around his shoul- 
ders. She ran gentle fingers over 
his hair. 

“I—I hoped you’d be happier 
about all this, Dad,” she whispered. 
“I’m not afraid. Bob’s really—won- 
derful. In every way. We'll make a 
go of things.” 

He patted the hand on his shoul- 
der. He scarcely listened. It was 
inconceivable that everything he 
had built was so worthless that 
Laura could turn her back on it 
without a qualm. Didn’t she real- 
ize that in doing such a thing she 
was destroying the very meaning 
of Graham’s own struggles? 

There would be a time, he sus- 
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pected, when she would regret this 
recklessness, and then she’d be 
wretched. But why let it go to the 
point of regret? For her own sake, 
he was convinced, he ought to do 
something about it now.... 

He did the wisest, most practical 
thing he could think of doing. The 
next afternoon he sent for Bob 
Leswick. When they were shut in 
the privacy of his office on the top 
floor of the store, Graham spoke 
with deep earnestness. 

“It happens, Bob,” he said, his 
voice shaking a little, “that Laura’s 
comfort, her well-being, is the— 
the most important thing in the 
world to me. I’ve got nobody but 
Laura.” 

“I appreciate that, sir.” 

“And I can’t see how she’s going 
to be happy—or even get along— 
on sixty a week.” Graham leaned 
across the desk. “So I want you to 
come into the store with me, Bob.” 

The young man stared. 

“You’ll start as assistant to the 
general manager,” Graham said. 





“In time you’ll be general man- 
ager. Nothing would give me great- 
er satisfaction than knowing 
Laura’s well cared for. And you’ll 
find that the store pays well. I'll 
start you at fifteen thousand.” 

Bob’s face lost color. Sudden ten- 
sion drew sharp lines around his 
mouth. He said, “I—I’m certainly 
grateful, sir. It’s—swell of you. 
Kind of—knocks me over. But—” 
He shook his head. “I’m sorry. I— 
couldn’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, I’ve aimed at architecture 
as long as I can remember.” 

Graham could feel hope slipping 





through his fingers. “Bob, be reg. 
sonable,” he pleaded. “I’m sure yoy 
want to do your best for Laura.” 

“Of course,” Bob said, frowning. 
“Don’t get me wrong. I know i 
sounds crazy to turn down fifteen 
thousand a year. But it—it isn 
just a matter of dollars and cents 
with me. Architecture is the thing 
I want to do... Laura under. 
stands.” 

Graham looked down at the 
desk. He could see that, though the 
talk might go on for hours, it would 
get him nowhere. In a grudging 
way he had to admire Bob for his 
stand. And yet all the tiredness 
came back into Graham’s face. He 
felt helpless again. ... 


Whirnw a week he discovered 
that he couldn’t even give Laura 
the kind of wedding he had always 
planned—a brilliant affair in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Na- 
tional with everybody worth while 
in attendance. His sister Clara, 
who seemed to assume it would be 
that kind of function, had come 
on from Toledo to help prepare for 
it. 

But Laura emphatically vetoed 
the project. “Please, Dad,” she said, 
“nothing like that. Nothing so pre- 
tentious.” 

“Now wait a minute,” Graham 
protested. “I can afford it, can’t I? 
By heaven, my own daughter’s 
wedding, and if I want to spend—” 

“Dad,” Laura said, “it just isn’t 
in keeping with the way Bob andI 
are going to live. It would embar- 
rass him and, if you want the 
truth, it would embarrass me, too. 
I want a small church wedding, 
and then we’ll come home to a 
luncheon—a simple affair.” 

It left Graham thwarted and be- 
wildered. 

“And there’s another thing,” 
Laura said, flushing. They were at 
the dinner table. She toyed with 
her fork, watching it. ‘““Last night 
Aunt Clara hinted that you intend 
to give us a—a whopping big wed- 
ding gift. Cash—” 

“Well,” Graham said, ‘I want to 
insure some sort of comfort for 
you; even a bit of luxury.” 

“Thanks, Dad.” Laura spoke 
quietly. “I know how you feel, but 
—I wish you wouldn’t do that.” 

Graham scowled. “What now?” 

“Well, to be perfectly honest, 
Bob and I want the—the joy of 
making our own way.” 

“Good heavens!” Graham ex- 
claimed. “Do you expect me to give 
my daughter a—a pair of salt 
shakers or something like that?” 

Laura’s flush was quite vivid 
now. “No, Dad,” she said. “If you 

(Continued on page 80) 
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The greatest trek to the Pacific Coast in history has been going on for 
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The Oregon Trail Still Calls 


By RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 
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Coast. Planes, trains, buses 
and jalopies have deposited 
more than 4,000,000 new- 
comers on our western sea- 
board in the comparatively 
few years since shipyards 
and airplane factories were 
erected hastily for World 
War II. 

“Politically, socially and 
economically, this migra- 
tion has had a profound 
impact on our entire coun- 
try,” says Dr. Nathanael 
H. Engle of the University 
of Washington. “We shall 
be increasingly aware of 
this impact as time goes 
on.” 

California, which ranked 
fifth when this decade be- 
gan, now is exceeded in 
population only by New 
York State. On the moun- 
tainous rim of the conti- 


kr THE past ten years we have 
been living through the greatest 
westward migration of American 
history. Few of us realize that this 
migration has dwarfed the Oregon 
Trail, the coming of the transcon- 
tinental railroads and the Cali- 
fornia and Yukon gold rushes, all 
rolied into one. The nation has 
been pushing toward the sunset 
in a mighty, inexorable tide. 

While the United States as a 
whole has increased 13 per cent in 
population since 1940, the three 
States of the Pacific Coast have 
burgeoned an incredible 54 per 
cent. 

Or, to describe the expansion 
with sharper emphasis: 

More people have migrated to 
Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia in the ten years of this past 
decade than in the entire first 100 
years after Lewis and Clark first 
flew our flag at the mouth of the 
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Columbia River. : ni : sameg ©. onzenen nent, the State of Washing- 
In 1905, the centennial date, | Dr- N. H. Engle, Washington educa- — ton has overtaken Mary- | 
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Oklahoma, Kansas, South Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, Florida and 
Arkansas since the last formal 
census was conducted. Even for- 
ested Oregon, at the end of the 
wilderness trail, is about to acquire 
as Many congressmen as Kansas or 
South Carolina. 

Additional congressmen mean 
additional votes in the electoral! 
college. The West Coast will be a 
more tempting prize in the 1952 
national election than New York, 
long the No. 1 trophy in the presi- 
dential sweepstakes. 

Once the Northwest had to ship 
its lumber, apples and cheese 
across the continent to find a 
market. Today much of the bounty 
of the Columbia Basin merely 
moves down the seaboard to Cali- 
fornia, where a population nearly 
equal to that of all of Canada waits 
to buy it. Areas which were waste- 
land a few years ago now can’t or- 
der traffic lights and parking 
meters fast enough. 

In a single sawmill hamlet of the 
green Pacific Northwest, 100 fami- 
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lies from. the same pine belt town 
in Oklahoma have arrived to make 
their homes. They didn’t come in 
a group, or even by concerted plan; 
they came individually. The 100 
Ozark lumberjacks and their wives 
and children ended up in one fir 
grove simply because of word-of- 
mouth information about mur- 
muring trout streams and virgin 
timber still uncut. 

A typical Northwest timber com- 
munity, Sweet Home, Ore., had not 
quite 200 inhabitants in 1930, 1,090 
a decade later and has more than 
6,000 today. “Each week,” said a 
Sweet Home schoolteacher, “I en- 
roll some new student speaking in 
Brooklynese, a mellow southern 
accent, a middle-western twang or 
the crisp idiom of the Rocky Moun- 
tain uplands.” 

The United States Employment 
Service had predicted gloomily, at 
the time of the Japanese surren- 
der, that joblessness might over- 
whelm the Pacific Coast. ““‘We are 
braced for the postwar shock,” 
heralded the chamber of com- 


merce of one of the West’s fast. 
growing cities. 

These forebodings failed to take 
into consideration the type of job 
being done by Nat Engle’s Bureay 
of Business Research in a Gothic 
college hall in Seattle. Engle fey; 
that the West’s resources had yet 
to be fully tapped. Why should this 
migration be a liability whey 
earlier migrations had made the 
West prosperous? 

“We haven’t a million dollars” 
said Engle, studying his bureay’s 
$48,000 annual budget, “but we 
have a million ideas.” 

He proved that dollars would 
follow ideas. Why not an alumi- 
num industry in the Northwest? 
This was a way to put to use the 
immense energy reserves being 
generated at Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee dams, and, more 
important, to create payrolls, fac- 
tories and new wealth in the re- 
gion. 

Engle and his associates brought 
forth “Aluminum,” one of the most 
exhaustive industrial studies ever 





Not an ounce of this metal was manufactured in the Northwest ten years ago. 


Now 302,000 tons are spun out annually, over half the national production 
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undertaken by a college. It showed 
how bauxite, the basic raw mate- 
rial, could be brought by economi- 
eal ocean transportation to plants 
at tidewater on the Columbia. It 
analyzed the waterpower still lurk- 
ing in the Northwest’s roaring 
mountain gorges and applied this 
reservoir of kilowatts to the alu- 
minum needs of the nation. 

Largely as a result of the facts 
made evident in that study, busi- 
ness organizations in cities near 
the region’s massive hydroelectric 
projects began to contact light- 
metal concerns. Factory sites were 
nacked out of fir forests, railroad 
spurs constructed, labor assured. 

Today, three great companies— 
Aluminum Company of America, 
Reynolds Metal and Kaiser alumi- 
num—are operating full blast in 
the Columbia Basin. Not an ounce 
of aluminum was manufactured in 
the Northwest a decade ago; 302,- 
000 tons now are made annually. 
This is more than half the national 
production. 

Yet Nat Engle is far from com- 


placent or satisfied. The really big 
payrolls, he points out, come not 
from the mere manufacture of 
raw ingots but from turning out 
aluminum products. His agitation 
has helped to establish an alu- 
minum rolling mill in Spokane, 
wire and cable mill at Vancouver. 

“Ask Engle to find out a single 
fact for you about a business or 
industry,” comments one of his 
admirers, Mayor William F. Devin 
of Seattle, ‘and he’ll come up with 
at least 1,000 facts, all of them of 
importance.” 

Engle recently was made chair- 
man of the Washington State In- 
dustrial Development Committee 
set up by Governor Langlie to pro- 
mote old industries, attract new 
ones and develop the state’s re- 
sources. 

Engle set up the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research in 1941 with a tiny 
annual allowance of $5,000. This 
was just about the time that the 
great migration was sliding into 
high gear. Newcomers slept in 
Seattle parks and Portland basket- 


ball pavilions. Henry J. Kaiser 
brought trainloads of men 3,000 
miles from New York to staff his 
Columbia River shipyards. 

Four seaports in the United 
States, headed by New York City, 
have zones into which goods from 
abroad may be brought without 
duty. In these zones liquor can be 
bottled, nuts husked, dates and 
figs cleaned. Then the goods can 
be exported without red tape, or 
entered through customs in the 
regular way. Why not Seattle as 
Foreign Trade Zone No. 5? Pro- 
fessor C. J. Miller, able colleague 
of Engle, collected every fact 
available. Local warehousemen 
squawked, foreseeing a diversion 
of business, but Miller foresaw ad- 
ditional jobs from heavier quotas 
of imports. 

He enlisted the Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce as his principal 
ally. The city’s largest group of 
business men, realizing the value 
of bringing additional cargo across 
the 194 miles of local waterfront, 

(Continued on page 72) 


A 50 per cent increase in migrants brought with it the usual housing 


POPULATION BOOM: problems. Trailers like these outside of Portland, Ore., sheltered many 
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Service Schools Need 


By Maj. Gen. HUGH J. KNERR, USAF (Ret) 


Wine we are locked in a cold war with a relent- 
less antagonist, to propose the abolition of the service 
academies at West Point and Annapolis may sound 
like a particularly virulent form of heresy. What! 
Abolish processes which gave us Grant and Lee, 
Dewey and Pershing, Arnold and MacArthur! That 
the proposal comes from a graduate of the Naval 
Academy only compounds the heresy. 

Yet it is my conviction that if we are to educate 
our military properly for the responsibilities of the 
air-atomic age, we should, indeed, abolish these 
venerable institutions as they are presently consti- 
tuted. We should abolish them because as under- 
graduate schools they do not meet our requirements; 
they create more problems than they solve; they are 
relics of the age of Clausewitz and Mahan. 

I’ll complete the heresy. The Air Force, instead of 
advocating the abolition of West Point and Annapolis, 
is now asking Congress to authorize a third service 
academy. The Joint Chiefs of staff support this re- 
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THE PROFESSION of arms 
demands civilian training as 


well as military knowledge 


quest. I spent 32 years in the Air Force and supported 
most of its objectives; but on this point I am in com- 
plete disagreement with the Air Force command. The 
third academy, I am convinced, would be an expen- 
sive step backward. 

I believe the time has come when we should de- 
liberately and thoughtfully redesign our system of 
military education. This is the age of technology. The 
preparation for and the waging of war has become 
an infinitely complex operation. 
Our military department is a vast 
and integral portion of our econ- 
omy. Against an enemy who may 







































vive only by massive employment 
of superior technology. So the re- 


1955 and ’60 will be a long way 
from what they were in the gallant 
but simple days of cavalry move- 
ments across the plains. 


we have approximately 180,000 
officers—76,080 in the Army, 60,600 
in the Air Force, 44,000 in the Navy. 
In the peacetime future we shall 
need at least 12,000 new, young 
officers a year for active duty, and 
this will increase because tech- 
nology demands a higher and 
higher percentage of officers. 
How shall we select these offi- 
cers? How shall we induce them 
to follow military careers? How 


trusted safely with the preserva- 
tion of our western heritage? 

It seems to me that the elemen- 
tary requirement must be a liberal, 


Our industries seek their key re- 


The academies overemphasize 


exercises in military bearing 








array three fourths of the earth’s | 
population against us, we can sur- 4 


quirements of a military officer in| 


In our military department now} 


shall we train them? What can we 
wish for them in the way of edu- 
cation so that they can be en-¥ 


well-rounded college education. > 
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New Ideas 


placements among college graduates. Our profes- 
sional schools require academic degrees of their en- 
trants: law and medicine require prelaw and pre- 
medical degrees. I believe the military must require 
a premilitary degree. 

That we must have the college graduate is being 
demonstrated daily. Even as we fought World War II 
every branch of the service was frantically sending 
officers to college; yet, with all this activity, the per- 
centages of college graduates including the service 
academies, in the officers corps in 1946 were: Navy 
70 per cent, Army 50 per cent, Air Force 30 per cent. 
Today all branches, particularly the Army and Air 
Force, are struggling to give their officers basic col- 
lege training. So for the future we can start with 
nothing less than the superior, 21 year old college 
graduate. 

But each year where shall we find 12,000 superior, 
21 year old college graduates who want military 
careers? West Point and Annapolis currently are pro- 
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Our colleges are better prepared 
than the service schools to turn out 


broadly educated officers 


viding about 1,000; some of these are held 
in service by compulsory three-year con- 
tracts; and the relative importance of 
academy graduates in our military de- 
partment steadily is declining. 

Less than ten per cent of the officers 
now in the Air Force are from West Point 
or Annapolis. Our vital operational com- 
mands like the Strategic Air Command 
and the Tactical Air Command are 
headed respectively by Lieut. Gen. Curtis 
E. LeMay of Ohio State and Maj. Gen. 
Willis H. Hale, who advanced from the 
ranks. Many of the Navy’s most brilliant 
young officers never saw Annapolis; and 
the same is true of the Army. 

Naturally, and for obvious reasons, 
most of the top commands were held by 
graduates of the academies. I do not dis- 
parage these officers; I am proud to have 
been one of them; I am aware of the his- 
toric contribution made by the acade- 
mies to the safety of this nation. 

But I cannot agree that superior per- 
sonal honor and patriotism can be in- 
stilled only at a service academy. In my 
experience the academy graduate has 
evidenced no superior capacity over the 
college graduate. In my own Air Force 
commands I have preferred the college 
graduate to the academy graduate be- 
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cause the former suffered from fewer inhibitions, 
was more eager to learn, and more receptive to inno- 
vation. Many senior officers in every branch of the 
service have agreed with this opinion; some have 
not. 

So to our problem of providing each year 12,000 
superior, 21 year old college graduates who want 
military careers—to this there are three possible 
solutions. First, we can build the air academy and let 
the three academies provide about one eighth of the 
graduates and the colleges seven eighths. Second, we 
can build the air academy, expand the three mani- 
fold, and hope that they can provide most of the 
12,000. Or third, we can abolish the academy system 
and adopt a new plan whereby the colleges will sup- 
ply them all. 

Since the first course is the one we have followed 
until now, we are familiar with its disadvantages. 
That there is a natural conflict between academy 
and college graduates is well known. Rightly or 
wrongly, it is widely believed that the academy 
graduates control the military establishment and 
favor one another. So, since he is aware of this handi- 
cap to himself and since he has a natural antipathy 
for military service, why should the superior college 
graduate choose an active military career? The very 
fact that academy graduates seem to be in control 
of the military department often prevents our get- 
ting superior college graduates and forces us to take 
more of the inferior ones. 

The second course can be objected to on several 
grounds. My principal objection is to the nature of 
current academy training. 

I don’t believe in educating American boys in a 
cloister. I think when you take a healthy 17 year old 
away from his home environment and shut him up 


for four years, whatever you teach him, you are likely 
to do him more harm than good. You convert such 
boys into a class apart; and in an age when war has 
become total we don’t want a samurai in America. 

In trying to save western civilization our only re. 
source is brains. All the advantages of brawn ang 
numbers are on the other side. We can forestall q 
war—or win one—only if our people have better tech- 
nical educations; only if our military leaders are 
superior technicians who are constantly finding the 
new and more effective means to enforce our will, J 
believe our colleges are more likely to produce men 
of this type than are our service academies. 

Our academies are still placing too much emphasis 
on formal military training. In wars in the air-atomic 
age the only men who need to march in step are the 
police. The pistol, the rifle, the manual of arms, 
squads east and west—all these are useful only to 
the police who establish order after the decision of 
war has been gained with atomic and biological 
weapons. West Point and Annapolis are institutions 
where the technical training of individuals is made 
secondary to gymnastic exercises in military bearing. 

Their 1949 football records provide a fair guide to 
the two academies. Annapolis is the better technica] 
school; West Point has an excellent physical educa- 
tion program; but in the matter of imparting techni- 
cal knowledge and teaching men to think, they are 
both far behind our better colleges. 

So I favor the third course, the plan under which 
we would abolish West Point and Annapolis as 
academies—as undergraduate institutions—and de- 
pend entirely on our colleges to supply the 12,000 
superior and broadly educated 21 year olds. The col- 
leges can do the better job; the academies were 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Educating American boys in a cloistered atmosphere can convert them into a class apart 
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How Masculine Are You? 


By JACK HARRISON POLLACK 


Whaex a wise French- 
man once observed, “If 
you would understand 


man, study woman,” he and bulge . in 


was merely coining a 
clever mot. Today, how- 
ever, the psychologists 
are finding that he prob- 
ably had a pretty good 
key to improved human relations. 

Modern research demonstrates 
that masculinity or femininity has 
hothing to do with looks, voice, 
carriage or manner of dress. What 
makes a personality masculine or 
feminine is the way a person 
thinks, feels and reacts to situa- 
tions. 

Tests show that the barrel- 
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YOU can have 


be more femit 


chested foreman in the shipping 
room can have the temperament of 
a cringing female—while the frail, 
feminine stenographer in the outer 
office is often more ruthlessly mas- 
culine in her outlook than her 
helpless boss. 

This is perfectly normal—and 
actually desirable. It can also be 
comforting to men who have felt 


1950 


hair on your chest 
your biceps and still 


that they “didn’t under- 
stand women” or to wom- 
en who have felt that 
this “is a man’s world.” 

Actually everybody has 
both male and female 
characteristics. The 100 
per cent male—or 100 per 
cent female—just doesn’t 
exist. A too masculine man is just 
as abnormal as a too feminine 
woman. 

To measure mental masculinity 
and femininity, two leading Ameri- 
can psychologists—a man and a 
woman—collaborated to develop a 
“Male-Female (M-F) Index,” in 
a study called “Sex and Personal- 
ity” (McGraw-Hill). They are Dr. 
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Now — Kimberly-Clark brings you 


Premium Papers at 
Standard Prices! 


Four new fully-coated Levelcoat* papers with new fiber... 


new formula . .. now assure premium quality press performance 


and reproduction at the cost of ordinary paper 





SALES APPEAL IN LOGS? YOU'LL SEE IT WHEN THEY’RE MADE INTO NEW PREMIUM LEVELCOAT! 


Before choosing any printing paper—Look at Levelcoat 


New HIFECT* 


Made with the addition of strong 
sulphate-cooked fibers. Perma- 
nence, foldability, dimensional sta- 
bility make Hifect ideal for covers 
or any fine letterpress printing. 
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New LITHOFECT* 


For finest offset printing, Litho- 
fect provides a moisture-and- 
pick-resistant coating. Offers 
outstanding foldability. Renders 
colers without loss of density. 


New TRUFECT* 


Whiter, smoother, folds even 
better than before. Trufect, for 
letterpress, offers faster ink set- 
ting time, greater press depend- 
ability, finer reproduction. 
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New MULTIFECT* 


An economy sheet for volume 
printing. Now Multifect has 
added strength, better foldability, 
greater uniformity ream-on-Team. 
A smooth performer on the press. 
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EVER TRY DIGESTING WOOD? It’s done at Kimberly-Clark 
when “postage stamp” chips are charged into acid-filled, 35-foot-high 
digesters. 10 hours of precision “cooking” turns these specially selected 
wood chips into pulp of controlled consistency. Added to other 
ingredients, its part of the secret behind Levelcoat’s great new 
strength and resiliency. It’s the premium paper. 


PRINTERS PICK THE PAPER THAT'S PICK RESISTANT... 


because Levelcoat is known not only for exceptional pick resistance, 
but for the many other essential qualities of a truly outstanding 
paper. And like the above pictured test for slack areas in the sheet, 
Leveleoat is checked 79 times from tree to press to assure the press 
performance and reproduction of higher-priced paper! 


Now you can make every impression a far better impression 
without an increase in printing cost! For standard-priced 
Levelcoat gives you the press performance and repro- 
duction of higher-priced paper! 

The secret is the new longer, stronger LongLac sulphate 
fiber — and Kimberly-Clark’s own newly-perfected clay 
coating formulation. You'll see new whiteness and bright- 
ness, feel new smoothness, in all four Levelcoat papers. 
In make-ready, on large or small presses, you'll discover 
new economy and dependability. Finally, in comparing 
reproduction with that of any other paper, at any price, 
you'll agree there’s a striking new difference in the 
quality of printing achieved — with less waste —on new 
Levelcoat. 

So regardless of your paper requirements — for long runs 
or short runs, for advertising pieces, magazines or house 
organs — look to Levelcoat for printability at its best. Yours 
—at the cost of ordinary paper. 
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“FACE POWDER” FOR LEVELCOAT’S “COMPLEXION.” Ag an 
aid in imparting the proper surface to all Levelcoat papers, only 
soft, white clays of face powder texture are used in the coating 
formulation. And now, a finer, more delicate balance of all coating 
ingredients gives new Levelcoat the smoothest, whitest printing sur- 


face in Kimberly-Clark history. 





SEEING IS BELIEVING. Now you can buy with confidence, for 
Levelcoat is tested on actual printing jobs before it reaches the mar- 
ket. Reprints, available to you, tell far more convincingly than a 
thousand words, how your purchase of Levelcoat will perform. It’s 
proof before you buy that new Levelcoat gives you the printability 
of higher-priced paper. 
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Lewis Terman of Stanford Uni- 
versity and Dr. Catharine Cox Miles 
of Yale. Seven Terman-Miles ques- 
tionnaires explore opinions, atti- 
tudes, emotions, interests, preju- 


dices, ethical and introvertive 
responses. Tabulated, the answers 
give the M-F Index. 


Persons taking the tests rarely 
know what they are being tested 
for—so they can’t cheat with the 
answers. “Subjects almost never 
suspect the purpose of the tests,” 
report the pioneering professors. 

One of the M-F tests is the old 
“word association” quiz. The sub- 
ject is given a word and must in- 
stantly answer with another word 
which he associates with it. For ex- 
ample, the word “powder” is likely 
to make men think of “gun”; 
women of “rouge.” The masculine 
response to “garden” is “weeds”’; 
the feminine “flower.” The word 
“case” reminds men of “bottles”; 
women of “doctor.” Men associate 
the word “make” with “money”; 
women with “dress.” 

“Females more often pick re- 
sponse words associated with 
domestic occupations, aesthetic 
experiences and personal adorn- 
ment,” observe Terman and Miles. 
“Males more often pick words con- 
nected with machinery, physical 
science and outdoor pursuits.” 

The “ink blot” test is another 
M-F yardstick. Here, the subject 
is shown a number of “blots” and 
asked what he “sees” in them. 
Mentally masculine persons “see” 
objects reminiscent of sports, out- 
doors, machines, tools or science. 
Mentally feminine souls “see” 
things related to the home, cloth- 
ing, furniture, decorations. 

Still another M-F clue is the 
Terman-Miles test of interests. 
The most masculine interests are 
found to be sports, science, tools, 
machinery, business, politics, ad- 
venture, outdoors, travel, strenu- 
ous occupations and things physi- 
cal. The most feminine interests 
are art, music, religion, literature, 
and pursuits of a domestic, seden- 
tary or compassionate nature. Art 
is the most feminine interest a 
man can have; sports the most 
masculine for a woman, report the 
sex Sleuths. 

Understandably, feminine- 
minded souls are strongest in the 
sympathy and tenderness depart- 
ment. In the M-F test of famous 
persons, women score far better in 
recognizing unfortunate public 
figures and philanthropists (viz.: 
Eugene Debs and Florence Night- 
ingale) as well as those who suf- 
fered misunderstanding, persecu- 
tion or defeat (Woodrow Wilson, 
Galileo or Kaiser Wilhelm). 
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Men do better in identifying suc- 
cessful generals, sports heroes and 
defiers of convention such as 
Thomas Paine, Robert Ingersoll 
and Judge Ben Lindsey. 

All these tests add up to the M-F 
Index. A high index means a man 
or woman is very “masculine”; a 
low index indicates a very “femi- 
nine” man or woman. 

Even intelligence has been re- 
lated to the M-F Index. The higher 
a woman’s L.qQ., the more mentally 
masculine she is likely to be, reveal 
Terman and Miles. But wait a 
minute, fellows, don’t get a swelled 
head. In men, intelligence isn’t 
necessarily tied up with masculin- 
ity. In fact, the brainiest males 
were found to be mentally fem- 





inine! “Who’s Who” men, hus. 
bands of ‘““Who’s Who” women ang 
fathers of gifted children tend to 
be more feminine than most other 
adult groups! Mentally feminine 
men are often introverts; mep- 
tally masculine men extroverts, 

The M-F Index varies with age. 
Males are most masculine during 
high school days. From the four. 
teenth to the seventeenth year, 
masculinity increases tremendous- 
ly. But from then on, through 
adulthood and old age, it gradually 
decreases. 

Here is the cautious scientific 
way Terman and Miles explain 
why men grow feminine: “The 
feminizing of men in maturity is 
associated with the effect of in- 





for yourself? 


design; B, engine? 
make your own? 


ance; B, capability. 


stories? 


B, boxer? 
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How Masculine Are You? 


Rate yourself, your wife. Have her do the same. One 
point for every “A” 
Then turn to Page 54 for your M-F rating. 


answer, two for every “"B. 


1. Would you rather—a, work for a pleasant boss; B, work 


2. Which do you consider holds the greatest hope for the 
world—a, religion; B, science? 

3. Which do you like better—a, music; B, sports? 

4. When buying a new car, which is more important—a, 


5. Do you prefer—a, having decisions made for you; B, to 
6. Men are more successful because of their—a, appear- 


7. Are your feelings often easily hurt—a, yes; B, no? 
8. Which do you enjoy more—a, poetry; 


9, Have you a great fear of fire—a, yes; B, no? 

0. Which interests you more—a, art; B, politics? 

1. Does impolite language annoy you—A, yes; B, no? 

2. Would you rather be—a, conventional; B, startling? 
3. Which of these dogs would you rather own—a, poodle; 


14. Do you like to go to parties and dances—a, yes; B, no? 
>. Have you ever cried at sad movies—a, yes; B, no? 

16. Do practical jokes annoy you—a, yes; B, no? 

17. Which does a woman need more—a, clothes; B, intelli- 


18. Do you resent persons using nickKnames—a, yes; B, no? 

Would you rather—a, sell in a store; B, sell outside? 

If your lights went out, would you—a, call the electric 

company; B, try to fix them yourself? 

21. Do you like to buy antique furniture—a, yes; B, no? 

22. Do you prefer mingling with more intelligent people 
than yourself—a, yes; B, no? 


23. Is it hard for you to get up as soon as you awake—aA, 
yes; B, no? 

24. Does soiled table linen disgust you—a, yes; B, no? 

25. 


Do you feel pity for a drowning bee—a, yes; B, no? 


This short quiz was prepared by Mr. Pollock along the lines of the 
scientific 500 item Terman-Miles tests to give you an idea of your true 
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This “stand-in” for your business 


not 


NATION 


ig a profit for 


ne property itseil 


ness interrupts nm 


fits in the drawer of your sate 


VIRGINIA STORE, burned out just before the Christmas 


rush and unable to do business for weeks, showed just 


he period as if fire hadn’t struck at all. 


ow did it happe: 


in addition to Fire insurance 


vners of the business 
had Business Interruption insurance. 


hen fire put the store out of business, this insurance 


ynly furnished 
| 


noney to meet payrolls and pay other 


enses, but also provided funds to pay a frofit on the 


t because of the fire. 


icking an insurance policy of this kind in the drawer 


ur safe is like putting away a “stand-in” for your 


ness until you need it. The minute a fire knocks out 


business, this 


stand-in” starts paying you just as 
as the business would normally earn. 
ing it, vou’re 


Vi 


sure to be in as good shape after a 


as before. 


[Travelers writes Business Interruption insurance 


nly against the hazard of fire, but also other hazards 
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-such as windstorm, explosion, riot, civil commotion 
and boiler and machinery breakdown. Business Inter- 
ruption insurance, with few exceptions, will cost less per 
thousand, than insurance on the property itself. 

Think how costly it would be should you have to close 
up shop for a while. Then, call in your Travelers agent 
or broker and let him tell you more about Business 
Interruption insurance and how it applies to your 


business. 


MORAL: INSURE IN 


The Travelers 


> saeme F INSURANCE AND SURETY BONDS 
The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers In- 
demnity Company, The Travelers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford 15, Connecticut. Serving the insurance public in 
the United States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865. 
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Who'd ever think of policemen and firemen being feminine? 
I ~ 


fluences represented in part by a 
composite of increasing age and 
length of married life.” In plain 
English, that means your missus is 
making you feminine! 

Females are most feminine when 
in the eighth grade; most mascu- 
line during college days. 

Marital happiness may depend 
on how “masculine” and how 
“feminine” a man and wife are, 
the researchers claim. It has long 
been (mistakenly) believed that a 
cave-man husband and a wispy 
wife were the ideal combination. 
But M-F probers now insist that a 
generous blend of masculine and 
feminine traits in each partner is 
a better combination for a happy 
marriage. An overdose of mascu- 
linity or femininity in either mate 


34 


often means somebody will wake 
up in Reno. 

Professors Terman and Miles in- 
tensively studied three groups of 
couples: 1, Happily married; 2, Un- 
happily married; 3, Divorced. They 
found that the most happily mar- 
ried men had both masculine and 
feminine traits! The most un- 
happily married men had pre- 
dominantly masculine personali- 
ties, being less sympathetic, less 
tolerant, less interested in uplift 
and culture. And the most femi- 
nine men turned up in the divorced 
category. 

As for the women, divorcees 
were found to be, on the average, 
rather masculine: more aggres- 
sive, ambitious, individualistic and 
intellectual, and less docile and 


sympathetic than their happily 
married sisters. Unhappily marrieg 
wives were the most ultra-femj- 
nine. The happily married gals haq 
a judicious blend of both masey- 
line and feminine traits. 

Consider the couples you know. 
Don’t the happily married ones 
have well balanced M-F qualities 
in each mate? Very likely the hus- 
bands are “feminine” enough to be 
vitally interested in their homes 
and children. 

Similarly, the wives, while fem- 
inine enough to make a career of 
their homes and children, also 
have sufficient “masculine” execu- 
tive ability to run their homes as 
efficiently as their husbands do 
their offices. Yet they have inter- 
ests outside their homes. 

Occupation also is often con- 
nected with the M-F Index, revea] 
Terman and Miles. Professional 
engineers and architects are found 
to be the most masculine men, 
Business men, lawyers, salesmen, 
bankers and executives come next. 
Note this, though: insurance and 
traveling salesmen were among 
the least masculine of the business 
group because their individual 
contacts require they have sym- 
pathetic feminine traits. Execu- 
tives in administrative and finan- 
cial work “free from social aspects” 
were found to be more masculine. 
Finance and manufacturing have 
a strong masculine influence. 

Even less masculine are teach- 
ers, doctors, dentists, truck drivers, 
clerks, farmers and men in me- 
chanical, mercantile and building 
occupations. Here’s a bigger sur- 
prise: policemen and firemen— 
those heroic defenders of the 
commonwealth—are really quite 
feminine. How come? These jobs 
attract mentally feminine men who 
must prove their masculinity to 
themselves and often need uni- 
forms to do so, psychologists ex- 
plain. 

Here’s another surprise: The 
M-F test was given to Indiana 
state prisoners and who turned out 
to be the most feminine men? 
Murderers! Who turned out to be 
the most masculine? Robbers! 

But, lest you get the wrong idea, 
many occupations are predomi- 
nantly masculine, such as those of 





SCORE CHART 


25-31 Very feminine 

32-36 Feminine 

37-43 Good masculine-fem- 
inine mixture 

14-47 Masculine 

18-50 Very masculine 
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aviators, auto mechanics, cattle 
ranchers, factory managers, 
plumbers, miners, explorers, forest 
rangers, stock breeders, soldiers or 
draftsmen. 

I took the M-F tests and came 
out quite feminine. No wonder! 
Writers, editors, artists and others 
in creative work are mentally fem- 
inine. Only clergymen—who deal 
daily in human sympathy—are 
more feminine. 

How do female occupations rate? 
Women doctors and nurses are the 
most masculine. Teachers, secre- 
taries and housewives come next. 
Most feminine are dressmakers, 
hairdressers, stenographers and— 
most female of all—domestic serv- 
ants. 

The occupational value of these 
tests was demonstrated on a 17 
year old Stanford University boy. 
Desperately, this lad wanted to be 
a construction engineer. But his 
retired merchant father, noting 
his son’s drawing talent, was de- 
termined to make an artist of him 
and insisted that he major in art 
in college. The son disliked art so 
much that he quit school in his 
first year. “It is hardly surprising,” 
report Terman and Miles, “that 
such a masculine-testing boy 
should have failed to fit into the 
most feminine of vocations.” 

Perhaps there’s even a geo- 
graphic angle to this M-F business. 
A Florida study by Adelphi College 
psychologist Dorothy Disher re- 
veals that Floridians—men and 
women—were more feminine than 
men and women elsewhere in the 
country. 

When a woman marries, she be- 
comes more masculine—until she 


has children. As her family grows, 
however, she becomes more fem- 
inine. The only exception: when 
all the children are boys. Then 
both husband and wife tend to be- 
come more masculine. “How can 
you help but become masculine 
with a houseful of noisy adolescent 
males?” a feminine-looking moth- 
er of four frisky sons sighs. This 
mother has the face of a Mona 
Lisa—and the spirit of a Marine 
on a beachhead! 

Social upheavals tend to level 
the sexes. During the recent war, 





millions of women became the | 


“men” in their families by taking 
on masculine jobs and chores. 
Society sets the arbitrary M-F 
pattern. Boys are supposed to dab- 
ble with electric trains instead of 
dolls, and ape their fathers and 
older brothers; girls their mothers 
and older sisters. But should a girl 
be resented by her mother, she 


often imitates her father, becom- | 


ing more “‘masculine.” Similarly, a | 


son browbeaten by a tyrannical 
father develops qualities he sees 
and loves in his mother. Orphans 
tend to be more feminine than the 
average child. 

But if you have feminine traits, 
don’t worry. Psychologists say you 
should be grateful just as your wife 
should be thankful for having 
masculine ones. In a flexible so- 
ciety such as ours, having attri- 
butes of the opposite sex is an as- 
set. The happiest persons are those 
with a reasonable mixture of both 
sexes’ traits. 

As wise old Ben Franklin once 





pointed out, “It is the man and | 


woman united that makes the 
complete human being.” 
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“What I admire about you, dear, is the way you are 


completely undaunted by the odds against you” 
I 2 s ) 
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photocopier 


@ You get more value from your 
contact photocopier when you use 
Kodagraph Contact Paper. Your 
documents are reproduced sharper, 
clearer ...in dense photographic 
blacks, clean whites. And the job’s 
a snap: no trial-and-error testing, no 
split-second timing with this amaz- 
ingly uniform, wide-latitude paper. 
Make your next order Kodagraph 
Contact Paper ... and see for your- 
self. You'll be pleased with the price 
... delighted with the results! 
Write today for free illustrated 
booklet giving you all the facts. 
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HIS new National “Class 31” is 

the answer to the long-expressed 
desires of accountants, business men, 
bankers, and others for an accounting 
machine that would do more things auto- 
matically, thus saving more effort, saving 
more time, and further reducing costs. 

It represents many years of experi- 
ence and research, and the investment 
of millions of dollars. It is the last 
word in mechanized accounting. 

Never before has one accounting 
machine combined so many time-and- 
money-saving features—or made possi- 


ble so many profit-making by-products 
of posting. 

The 5 features listed below are but a 
few of the many outstanding advantages. 
They are examples to give you some 
idea of the new heights of achievement 
that have been reached in this newest 
National Accounting Machine. 

But only by an actual demonstration, 
applied to your own work, can you real- 
ize how this machine of TOMORROW 
will improve your accounting methods 
TODAY—whatever your business or 


your accounting problems. 


FEW OF ITS MANY OUTSTANDING ADVANTAG 
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AUTOMATIC SELECTION AND CONTROL of more than 70 functions by 
arrangement of the posting control bars. 


SIMULTANEOUSLY ADDS AND SUBTRACTS—OR TRANSFERS BALANCES 


into any combination of totals. 


INSTANT, POSITIVE CORRECTION— in a single operation—of amounts 
entered in error in any combination of totals. 


ELECTRIFIED TYPEWRITER KEYBOARD—faster, smoother, easier opera- 
tion... uniform impressions on multiple copies . . . permits description 
whenever desired. 

FLUID-DRIVE CARRIAGE—travels in either direction, smoothly, at uniform 
speed. 





These—and many other time-and-money-saving features never before com- 
bined on one accounting machine—will give you amazing cost-cutting and 
profit-building benefits. See TOMORROW'S accounting machine TODAY! 
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Get the FREE 20-page booklet, “How to 
Save Money on Your Accounting,” from 
r local National representative 


te to the Company at Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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New Champions for Old? 


By FRANK GRAHAM 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS PHOTO 


FORD FRICK 


= THE GREAT baseball 
teams of 25 years ago wreck the 
Yankees of today? Citation un- 
doubtedly is a great horse, but 
could he have held his own with 
Man o’ War at a mile and a half? 
How would the immortals of the 
prize ring compare with the fight- 
ers now in action? 

Nobody will ever settle the argu- 
ments growing out of such ques- 
tions. But just for fun some quali- 
fied observers of the sport scene 
were tapped for their views. They 
hung up a pretty good score for the 
moderns, as you shall see. If you 
don’t agree with them, lodge your 
dissenting views with Ford Frick, 
Marshall Cassidy, Nat Fleischer, 
Jack Coffey, Vincent Richards, Joe 
Lapchick, George Shiebler, Lynn 
Patrick, Joe Dey and Ed Kennedy. 

Ford Frick, National League 
president since 1934, was a sports 
writer, radio commentator and 
chief of the circuit’s publicity bu- 
reau before his election to his pres- 
ent post. As a baseball writer, he 
covered the Yankees and Giants 
and, for a number of years, was 
Babe Ruth’s literary ghost. 

“It sticks in my head—or maybe 
I should say in my heart—that 
there never was a catcher like 
Johnny Kling of the old Cubs,” he 
said. “Actually, I suppose, there 
have been some who were as good 
or maybe better—fellows like Bill 
Dickey, Mickey Cochrane and 
Gabby Hartnett, for instance. But 
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**Say there will never be anoth- 
er Ruth and [ll agree with 
you. But [ doubt that Speaker 
was a better outfielder than Joe 
DiMaggio and I know Cobb 
wasn't. Ty’s greatness lay in 


his hitting and in his speed.” 


I saw Kling when I was a kid and 
he made such an impression on 
me that I’ve never forgotten him. 

“That’s the way it is with most 
of us, of course. We all are inclined 
to cling to the old idols. Take what 
might be called the classic all- 
time, all-star team: Ruth, Cobb 
and Speaker in the outfield; Sisler 
or Chase on first base, Napoleon 
Lajoie on second, Hans Wagner at 


Shortstop and Jimmy Collins on 
third base; Dickey or Cochrane 
back of the plate and, for pitchers, 
Matty, Johnson and maybe one or 
two others. That team has been 
agreed on rather generally for 
years by writers and fans. 

“Yet I wonder how many who 
say, for example: ‘Naturally, the 
shortstop has to be Wagner,’ ever 
saw Wagner play. Even the Babe, 
who still seems so close to us who 
knew him, played his last game in 
1935. It doesn’t seem reasonable 
to believe that these were the last 
of the great ball players. All right. 
Say there never will be another 
Ruth and I'll agree with you. But 
I doubt that Speaker was a better 
outfielder than Joe DiMaggio and 
I know Cobb wasn’t. Ty’s greatness 
lay in his hitting, and in his speed, 
resourcefulness and _ split-second 
thinking on the bases. He never 
had DiMaggio’s fielding range or 
throwing arm. 

“And how about fellows like Stan 
Musial, Ted Williams, and Ralph 
Kiner? How many better second 
base combinations have we had 
than Reese and Robinson or 
Crosetti and Gordon? Was Lajoie 





MARSHALL CASSIDY 


“Comparative times mean nothing, because the 


tracks of today are faster. 


the horses are shod more 


lightly and the emphasis is on speed.” 
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—or Eddie Collins 
paseman than Frank Frisch or 
Rogers Hornsby or Charlie Geh- 
ringer? 

“And don’t forget that, with the 
livelier ball, in use these past 30 
years, infielders have to break fas- 
ter and cover aS much ground 
quicker than the players of an 
earlier era, while the outfielders 
have to play deeper and, therefore, 
have to throw farther to make a 
play on the bases. You will find 
that today’s outfielders don’t make 
as Many assists as their predeces- 
sors but I wouldn’t be surprised if 
the infielders are holding up all 
right in that department.” 

(He’s correct. Frisch and Geh- 
ringer each made more assists 
than Lajoie, for instance, although 
they played in fewer games. The 
totals: Frisch—7,105 in 2,311 
games; Gehringer—7,058 in 2,278 
games; and Lajoie—6,590 in 2,475 
games. ) 

“T see no reason why the ball 
players shouldn’t have improved,” 
Frick added. “The players are 
smarter, healthier and better con- 
ditioned than were the old-timers. 
They are better paid, better fed, 
clothed and housed and better 
schooled. If they are lacking in any 
of the virtues of the old-timers I 
would say they do not have the 
same fierce competitive spirit. 
They are not ‘cold and hungry’ as 
the old-timers were.” 


a better second | 


Few racing men have a back- | 


ground in the sport comparable to 
that of Marshall Cassidy. A son 
of Mars Cassidy, great and colorful 
starter around the turn of the cen- 
tury, he was a jockey, an assistant 
starter, starter, judge and steward 
on race tracks throughout the 
country and now is executive sec- 
retary of the Jockey Club at the 
peak of a career covering 40 years. 
Weighing one era against another, 
he said: 

“I think the quality of racing to- 
day is higher than ever. We are 
breeding more horses and a 
natural assumption is that there 
are more good horses in training. 

“When it comes to rating today’s 
horses with those of the past, how- 
ever, you’re entitled to an opinion 
but you can’t prove it. After all, 
the only way you can tell which of 
two horses is better is to run them 
against each other. Could Man 0’ 
War have beaten Citation? Many 
think so. I can’t even hazard a 
guess because I never saw him. But 
from all I hear he was a more ex- 
citing horse to watch than Cita- 
tion, which could account for the 
hold he still has on the imagina- 
tion of those who saw him. 

“My own thought is that Phar 
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Yes, the Cities Service Heat 
Prover tells all you want to 
know about the combustion 
efficiency of gas and Diesel 
engines . . . and industrial 


furnaces of all types. 


ia 


1. Hundreds of Industrial Firms — in- 
cluding leading steel, locomotive, truck, 
automobile, aircraft, tool, instrument 
manufacturers and others, are profiting 
from this unique service. Above shows 
use on Open Hearth Steel furnace. 





QUALITY PETROLEUM 
ProovcrTs 





2. immediate Production Increases — 
are realized by fast control of furnace 
atmospheres. The Heat Prover quickly 
and accurately registers both excess 
oxygen and unburned fuel being wasted 
on this industrial boiler. 


3. Gas and Diesel Exhaust Analysis — 
here being made on a large 4-cycle 
Diesel. This remarkable instrument 
gives a continuous record of what per- 
centage of the fuel entering the com- 
bustion chamber is converted 

into productive energy. 


FREE this helpful 
new booklet 
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, CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 1 
Sixty Wall Tower, Room 605 i 
\ New York 5, New York rT 
| Please send me without obligation your ; 
| new booklet entitled ‘Combustion Con- H 
! crol for Industry.’ i 
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Lap, the Australian, was the great- 
est horse, and that thought is 
based on only one race: the one 
he ran at Agua Caliente in the 
spring of 1932. It was the first and 
last for him in this country, for he 
died a few weeks later. I started 
the race. 

“Most of Phar Lap’s training for 
the race consisted of four and five 
mile walks over the rocky hills 
nearby, which was contrary to all 
our conceptions of training a race 
horse. He never had been in a 
starting gate before but stood there 
like a perfect gentleman, al- 
though he had been in the pad- 
dock for an hour or so, while 
patrons looked at him. When I sent 
the field away, his jockey took him 
back and to the outside. At one 
point, he must have been at least 
20 lengths behind, but on the back 
stretch he began to move. He went 
into the lead as they came into the 
stretch and, at a gallop, won going 
away by six or seven lengths. 

“In rating today’s horses and 
those of yesterday, comparative 
times mean nothing, because the 
tracks are faster, the horses shod 
more lightly and the emphasis is 
on speed and, if I may say so, hoop- 
de-do riding: get-out-in-front- 
and-devil-take-hindmost. But I 
believe that, if there was any way 
to bring together the great horses 
of the past and those of the pres- 
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“T think that, in general, the 
fighters of today are far below 
the standard of the old-timers. 


[I will make four exceptions: 


Louis, Robinson. 


Saddler, who would have been 


great fighters at any time. The 


reasons are many.” 


O te TERS 


ent, those of today would hold 
their own. 

“As far as the trainers are con- 
cerned, there are just aS many 
good ones today as there ever were 
—and more incompetents. That is 
because the field has expanded to 
a point where trainers’ licenses are 
held by some who are no more than 
misplaced grooms hired by igno- 
rant owners. 

“The jockeys do not have the 
same background of four or five 
years of schooling around the 
stables before being allowed to 
wear silks, as we had when I was a 


WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


LYNN PATRICK, RIGHT, WITH FATHER AND BROTHER 


“Some of the players who are immortals to millions 


of the older fans couldn’t hold a regular job in the 


National Hockey League today. The game simply 


has become too fast for them.” 
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WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


NAT FLEISCHER 


4 Se SEM 


boy, and sometimes I think they 
lack some of the skills of the old- 
timers. But how can I say they 
aren’t as good when a boy like Gor- 
don Glisson can come out of no- 
where overnight and hold his own 
with Eddie Arcaro, certainly one 
of the greatest race riders we’ve 
ever had?” 

It isn’t for nothing that Nat 
Fleischer, founder and editor of 
The Ring Magazine, is called “Mr. 
Boxing.” He has written countless 
books and thousands of articles on 
the sport and has refereed scores 
of bouts in this country, Europe, 
Central America and the Philip- 
pines. Tex Rickard frequently 
sought his advice in arranging 
championship matches. So did 
Mike Jacobs. So, now, does Jim 
Norris, president of the Interna- 
tional Boxing Club. 

“I think that, in general, the 
fighters of today are far below the 
standard of the old-timers,” Nat 
asserted. “I will make four excep- 
tions: Joe Louis, Ray Robinson, 
Willie Pep and Sandy Saddler, who 
would have been great fighters at 
any time. The reasons for the lack 
of good fighters now are many, but 
the most important is that there 
are so few men around competent 
to train and teach youngsters. 
The old-time trainers demanded 
strenuous road work in the early 
morning, at least three hours of 
boxing and other exercises in the 
gymnasium later and a strict ad- 
herence to training rules at all 
times. Today, the fighters do little 
or no road work, spend no more 
than an hour in a gym—and learn 
nothing while they’re there—and 
are allowed to run loose when they 
leave. 

“It is significant that the four 
best men we have had in recent 
years—Louis, Robinson, Pep and 
Saddler—were schooled by first- 
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rate instructors and trained ac- | 
cording to the old-fashioned, but | 
still sound methods.” 

Jack Coffey has been graduate 
manager of athletics at Fordham 
University since 1926. He has seen 
the great football teams of the 


past quarter century and he thinks | 


_,. well, let him tell it: 

“On the whole, I feel that foot- 
pall players are better than they 
were 25 years ago, what with su- 
perior and more conscientious 
coaching in school and college, 
better conditioning, the two- 
platoon system and better tactics. 

“The difference in the players of 
these two eras is coaching. Twen- 
ty-five years ago there were fewer 
players and fewer coaches. At 
Fordham in 1925 (Jack was fresh- 


man coach) we had two coaches. | 


Now we have six. Naturally, the 
players of 25 years ago did not re- 
ceive the individual attention they 
do now and much of their ability 
was not brought forward. Another 
factor is the improvement in high 
school coaching. As for the players 
themselves, I believe they are bet- 
ter conditioned now than in the 
old days. That may sound funny 
when you consider they used to 
play 50 or 60 minutes a game. But 


so did their opponents and it be- | 


came relative. 

“Great players like the Notre 
Dame Four Horsemen, Ernie Nevers 
and Red Grange probably would 
be better players now with the two- 
platoon system to stress their of- 
fensive ability and the passing that 
evolves from the T-formation to 
give them a better chance to run. 


But, the fact remains they didn’t | « 


have those advantages and the 
boys of today have.” 
Vinnie Richards was one of the 


tennis greats—a Davis Cup player | 


and joint holder, first with R. Nor- 


ris Williams and, later, with Wil- | 


liam T. Tilden II, of national dou- 
bles championships in this country 
and England. He is still in sports, 


although on the business side. His | 


view of tennis covers 30 years, be- 
ginning when, as a youngster, he 
was competing with the top play- 
ers in the land. 

“I don’t think anyone will dis- 
pute the fact that Bill Tilden was 
the greatest player that ever 
lived,” he said. “There have been, 
of course, other great ones, such as 
Bill Johnston, Norris Williams, 
Lindley Murray, Johnny Doeg, the 
Frenchmen, Lacoste, Borotra, 





Cochet, and the Australians, Wild- | 


ing and Brooks, and, more recent- 
ly, Ellsworth Vines, Don Budge and 
Fred Perry. 

“I don’t believe we have players 
of that class today although the 
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== Adaptable 


This installation 
is used by a 
Montrose, Iowa, 
appliance dealer 
for warehouse, 
office and dis- 
play, and shows 
how Butler 
Buildings can be 
adapted to meet 
special needs. 


Attractive 


Interior view of 
Montrose, Iowa, 
building shows 
modern, attrac- 
tive display 
room. Butler 
Buildings have 
clean, trim ap- 
pearance... are 
easily decorated. 


Pees 


“ _ Economical 


Interior of Sagi- 
naw, Mich., ga- 
rage illustrates 
full space use of 
Butler Build- 
ings. More usa- 
ble space means 
less cost peg 
square foot. 






...and Ready to Occupy in Days instead of Weeks! 


Your local Butler dealer gives you complete, speedy 
sales and erection service on fire-safe, weathertight, 
permanent Butler Buildings. 


wees oe 


ee Your Butler Dealer...or Tear Off and Mail This Coupon TODAY! 


For Prompt Reply, Address Dept. NB26 at Office Nearest You: 


7456 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3, Mo. 
956 6th Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Richmond, Collif. 


BUTLER Send full information about Butler Buildings, 
EU N@ A te for use as 
COMPANY = 
KANSAS CITY, MO By 


GALESBURG, ILL Address 
RICHMOND, CALIF 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN City Zone____ State 
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players have just as much ability 
and better equipment. Jack 
Kramer comes closer than any of 
the others. He hasn’t the rounded 
game he might have but at least 
he works hard at it. The others 
don’t. Pancho Gonzales, for exam- 
ple, has everything he needs in the 
way of physical equipment but 
lacks the application a player must 
have if he wants to make the most 
of what he has been given by Na- 
ture. 
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ACME PHOTO 


VINCENT RICHARDS 


“Last year at Forest Hills he was 
asked why he didn’t work on his 
ground strokes, and he replied: 

“‘*Why should I? I don’t need 
them.’ 

“Apparently he didn’t, against 
the competition he had to face. But 
a few years back he would have 
needed them, because once those 
fellows found his weakness, they 
would have hammered at it. Nowa- 
days nobody seems to have the 
patience to eradicate a weakness 
by the only possible means—long 
practice. They all prefer just to 
play and have fun, relying on what 
they have to get them by. I see it 
right in my own family. My two 
boys could be much better players 
than they are, but they won’t work 
on their games. I’ll get them out 
and expose their faults to them 
and urge them to work on them, 
but after a little while they say: 

“ “Aw, come on, Pop! Let’s play.’ 

“The same criticism goes for the 
girls. I’ve never seen one to match 
the French gal, Lenglen, although 
I believe if you could have hooked 
her up at her best with Alice Mar- 
ble at hers you would have had a 
terrific match. I haven’t seen any 
one as good as Marble since she 
retired. Same reason, as I said, why 
the men haven’t got it. They won’t 
work for it.” 

Joe Lapchick is a vital link be- 
tween the time of the Original 
Celtics 20 years and more ago, with 
whom he played, and the present 
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XX 
in basketball. As coach of the pro- 
fessional New York Knickerbock- 
ers, he is close to the top in the 
game, professional or college. 

Countering the question: “Could 
the Celtics have beaten the Knick- 
erbockers or any other crack team 
of today?” he said: 

“The Celtics were a great team. 
They were 25 years ahead of their 
time. Still, the game has changed 
so much it is a cinch the Celtics 
couldn’t beat the good teams to- 


“T don’t think that anyone 
will dispute the fact that Bill 
Tilden was the greatest tennis 
player that ever lived. There 
have been, of course, other 
creat ones. We don’t have play- 


ers of that class today.” 


day if they played as they did. 
Somebody said to me the other 
day: 

“*You fellows would have made 
a show of present-day teams be- 
cause you would have possession of 
the ball for 40 minutes, as you al- 
ways did.’ 

“And I said: ‘The way they play 
now, we’d be lucky to get the ball 
at all.’ 

“We played a tight defensive 
game. Everybody did. The first 
thing they asked when you wanted 
a trial with a semipro or pro club 
was: 

“ “How good are you on defense?’ 

“If you wavered, you never got 
a chance. If you thought you were 


The Celtics were a great team. 
They were 25 years ahead of 


their time. Still, the game of 


basketball has changed 


much it is a cinch the Celtics 
couldn’t beat the good teams 


today if they played the game 


as they did 20 years ago.” 
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good, they gave you a chance and 
if you proved you were they’d say: 

“All right. We’ll teach you how 
to shoot.’ 

“On the Celtics, as on all other 
clubs, there were only one or two 
fellows who were allowed to shoot 
from more than ten or 15 feet out. 
We'd keep the ball moving, going 
around...andaround...and then 
there would be a flash when one of 
our opponents would have his at- 
tention distracted—and one of our 
sharpshooters would pop it in. Now 
everybody shoots from almost any- 
where and, of course, the tall boys 
help a lot. 

“The king-sized kid got a break 
when they began pivoting to the 
goal, making the pivot a scoring 
threat rather than a play-maker. 
At first each college team would 
have one big fellow but the big boys 
really came up in large numbers 
with the formation of the National 
Basketball Association, when the 
Washington Caps, by winning 49 
games and losing only 11 in the 
first year of operation, showed 
what could be done with players 
ranging upward from 6-6. 

“I’m six-five-and-a-half myself, 
and I was the tallest of the Celtics, 
although we were a pretty big team 
for our time, with Chris Leonard at 
6-3 and Dutch Denhert, 6-2. 

“Now with the emphasis on at- 
tack, who cares about defense? 
There were a lot of things you 
could do under the old rules to box 
your opponents or tie them up, but 
you can’t do them now because the 
rules have been changed. You just 
keep five men packing the ball in 
there and you’re bound to score 
a lot of goals. 

“The general quality of play has 
improved. More boys are playing 
the game and enjoying better 
coaching, better equipment and 
better conditions all around. In my 
playing days, the former college 
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player was a rarity in pro ball. We | 
were what you might call sandlot 
players, who had no coaching to 
begin with and little, if any, after 
we became pros. 

“Today the colleges go out and 
recruit players, just as they do foot- 
pall men and the coach is an im- 
portant figure in the athletic pro- 
gram, where once he was just a 
guy who taught English or mathe- 
matics and coached the basketball 
team in his spare time. Of course, 
the majority of players in pro ball 
are from the colleges and have 
training before they come to us. 

“T look back on my time with the 
Celtics and like to think the team 
had more of an influence on the 
development of the game than any 
other ever put together. But the 
game has changed so much that 
you just can’t take a team out of 
one era and put it in another and 
be sure how it would fare.” 

Lynn Patrick, now in his 30’s and 
youngest of the group called up in 
this quiz, has spent practically all 
his days in a hockey atmosphere. 
His father is Lester Patrick, for 
many years coach of the New York 
Rangers and long a dominant force 
in the sport. Lynn played amateur 
hockey in Canada and, in 1934, 
joined the Rangers, with whom he 
now fills the post once held by his 
father. With him when he was 


asked for his views was Frank | 


Boucher, one-time brilliant center | 
of the Rangers and now their gen- | 


eral manager. 
“I played with or against some 


of the super stars of hockey when | 


I broke in with this club,” Lynn 
said. ‘‘“My own father may not like 
what I am going to say but I be- 


lieve it to be true: Some of the | 


players who are immortals to mil- 


lions of the older fans couldn’t hold | 


a regular job in the National 
Hockey League today. 


“The game simply has become | 
too fast for them. It first was | 
speeded up when the old pot- | 
bellied defense men, who did little | 


more than knock down opposing 
forwards and hoist the puck to the 
other end of the ice when it came 
to them, were replaced by men like 
Ching Johnson, Eddie Shore, Lio- 
nel Conacher, Joe Simpson and oth- 


er aggressive and reasonably fast | 


men. 


up, however, with the introduction 
of the third line. Before that, the 
first line played most of the time, 
Spelled only briefly by the second 
line, so that Frank, for instance, 
and the Cook brothers, Bill and 
Bun, would play from 45 to 55 min- 
utes. 

“With three lines operating, the 
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“The tempo really was stepped | 








It’s a private world of your own— your room on 
one of Santa Fe’s great trains, whether it’s a 
de luxe suite or economical roomette. 







When you feel like roaming, there’s a lounge 
car for friendly relaxation ... and at mealtime, 
you choose from a Fred Harvey menu and 
eat from a table, instead of a one-choice tray. 

You board the Santa Fe downtown, not out 
in the sticks. You leave on schedule in any 
weather . .. see scenery and places en route at 
ground level...arrive safely, relaxed, refreshed. 


Yes, figure it out. You'll go Santa Fe —all the way! 





R. T. Anderson, General Possenger Traffic Manager, Sonta Fe System Lines, Chicago 4 
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When you build 


with CONCRETE 


there’s a long future for... 





YOUR FACTORY, school or hospital. 

Concrete’s strength and resistance to 
weathering give rugged durability 
with beauty, firesafety and economy. 


YOUR STREET. The built-in stamina of 
properly designed concrete pavements 
assures long life. Concrete streets and 


highways serve at a low annual cost, 


YOUR HOUSE. Concrete’s durability 


and firesafety give you a lifetime of 


comfort and security. And a concrete 
house costs you less per year to own. 





YOUR FARM BUILDINGS. Concrete 
structures have a long future because 
concrete is decay-proof, stormproof, 





firesafe, ratproof and termite-proof. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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| pace is so fast that no one possibly 
| could play 45 minutes today. 


“In the old days, if the puck 
came to you deep in your own ter- 
ritory, you had time to swing 
around back of your net and grad- 
ually pick up speed for your rush, 
because you wouldn’t meet an op- 
posing player until you reached 
your blue line. Now you find your- 
self surrounded by opponents and 
have to fight your way through 
them. The old-day players weren't 


| gaited for that kind of game and, 
| regardless of how clever they may 


have been at stick handling, they 
couldn’t be fitted into it because 
they just didn’t have the speed de- 
manded of the players today.” 

“He’s right,” Boucher said. ‘“‘And 
I’ll tell you another thing: Today’s 
goalies are faster, more alert and 
more agile than even the greatest 
of the old-timers.” 

“The terrific emphasis on speed 
is the answer to the question I hear 
so often about the absence of the 


| Super stars, such as we used to 


have,” Patrick said. “Today the 
players are better but they go on 
the ice and come off so fast that 
half the time nobody Knows ex- 
actly who is in the game. Con- 
sequently, the star system has 
suffered but the game itself has 
progressed incredibly.” 

The changing times ... track 
and field? Ask them in the office 
of Asa Bushnell, the nerve center 
of the Intercollegiate Association 
of Amateur Athletics of America— 


| or the IC4A, if you like it better 
| that way—about the athletes of 


yesteryear and they will nod and 
praise them highly. Then they will 
tell you about Al Blozis and Jim 
Fuchs; Cornelius Warmerdam and 
Glenn Cunningham and Preacher 
Dodds and Leslie MacMitchell; 
about Bob Mathias and Mel Patton 
and Gunder Haegg. 

“Were the old-timers better?” 
asks George Shiebler, Bushnell’s 
alter ego and recognized as an au- 
thority in his own right. ‘““The rec- 
ords do not say so but the records 
do not offer irrefutable evidence. 
I would say, going back of the rec- 
ords, that, while the standards of 
coaching are no higher now than 
they were in the past, there are 
more good coaches. 

“Also, competition has been 
made tougher because there are 
more meets, especially indoors. 

“Heroes rise and fall... or at 
least decline ... more swiftly than 
they did in the time of Jim Thorpe, 
Matt McGrath, Mel Sheppard, Ted 
Meredith and the others who 
starred before and just after World 
War I. I think that means that 
there are more good athletes now 
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than there were then. The jam at 
the top is thicker and few are able 
to stand off their rivals very long.” 

Joe Dey, executive secretary of 
the United States Golf Association 
and editor of the USGA Journal, 
looks back on a quarter of a cen- 
tury as a golf writer or official. He 
wrapped the matter up in a hand- 
ful of sentences: 

“Jones, Hagen and Sarazen 
against the field we have today? I 
wouldn’t bet against the old ones,” 
he said. “Using only scores as a 
measure, the modern group is in 
front, but you can’t go by scores 
alone. The clubs are better today, 
the ball is ‘longer’ and the greens 
are like velvet table tops. 

“Mind you, I am not trying to 
take anything away from the cur- 
rent crop. Snead, Hogan and the 
other top tournament players are 
great. Certainly there are more 
good golfers than there were. But 
the best of them lack some of the 
skills of the old-timers, who didn’t 
have the tools to work with that 
players have now. And that, it 
seems to me, is the essence of it: 
the old ones did more with less. 
After all, Jones won 13 national 
championships—and no one else 
has done that.” 

Ed Kennedy, who has been the 
swimming coach at Columbia Uni- 
versity for roughly 45 years, favors 
the modern tankmen. 

“The swimmers we have today 
are much better than those of the 
past,” he said firmly. ‘‘Look at the 
records. Where are Weissmuller’s, 
that we thought would stand for a 
long time? These fellows today— 
Alan Ford, Joe Verdeur, Allan 
Stack—and how about that Jap, 
Furuhashi?—put it all over the 
old-timers. There are more of 
them and more coaches and, I 
think I can honestly say there are 
more good coaches than we’ve ever 
had. That’s part of the answer— 
more boys, more and better coach- 
ing.” 

“What’s the rest of it?” 

“Better equipment.” 

“Better equipment? That’s one 
Sport in which equipment would 
seem to play no part.” 

“Today,” Ed said, “he jumps into 
a better tank. That’s what I meant 
by better equipment. The ladders 
and gutters have been removed. 
The lines painted on the bottom of 
the tank are helpful. Some tanks 
are faster than others. 

“In a long, narrow pool, a swim- 
mer has to fight the water churned 
up by his rivals, for there is no 
room to give play to the waves. In 
a Shorter and wider pool his prog- 
ress is easier and, of course, his 
time is better.” 
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Backbone 
of Business 


For its basic transportation needs, America 
depends upon steel rail—for only on tracks 
is it possible for the huge volume of farm 
products, vital raw materials and manu- 
factured goods to be moved, depend- 
ably and at low cost, between all sec- 
tions of the country, in all seasons of 
the year. 


To make this vital transportation 
system—the very backbone of 
business — still more service- 
able, our railroadshave spent 
for new locomotives, cars, 
signals, track and other 
facilities more than 
four billion dollars 

in the last five 
years alone. 


These vast expenditures 
—and the other billions 
spent in previous years — 
are helping railroads to hold 
down costs, while producing 
better service for traveler and 
shipper alike. And the more the 
ample capacity of these steel 
“highways,” provided and main- 
tained by the railroads, is put to 
work, the better will they be able to 
serve you— and to do it at the lowest 
possible cost. 


That’s just another reason why it’s good 
business to do business with the railroads. 
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The Sheepskin Scribbler 


Many YEARS ago, when J. R. 
Rosen’s daughter was in the sec- 
ond grade, her teacher asked the 
youngsters to give the occupations 
of their fathers. Little Enid Rosen 
solemnly answered: “An engross- 
or.” 

The teacher, smiling at the 
queer way youngsters have of 
twisting simple words, wrote “gro- 
cer” and went on with her list. 
Rosen, hearing about it later, 
wasn’t surprised. Among Amer- 
ica’s 150,000,000 people there are 
probably fewer than 100 first-class 
engrossers. 

An ironical note, perhaps, that 
a teacher whose own degree was 
fashioned by an engrosser—maybe 
even Rosen, himself—failed to 
recognize the name of this un- 
usual vocation. For 34 years, this 
52 year old artist has been “writ- 
ing” diplomas for high school and 
college graduates and, as one of 
the outstanding practitioners of 
an almost iost art, samples of his 
handiwork occupy positions of 
honor in homes and offices all over 
the nation. 

With an output running to about 
40,000 a year, he easily qualifies for 
the title, given him by a neighbor’s 
child, of Diploma Daddy. 


Every Harvard sheepskin since 
1918 has carried his educated pen- 
manship—the graduate’s name, 
degree and date. Normally he han- 
dles about 2,300 Harvard diplomas 
a year and in the 31 years of asso- 
ciation with the university also 
has prepared some 500 honorary 
degrees, bearing many of the 
world’s most distinguished names. 
For nearly the same length of time 
Rosen has engrossed every high 
school diploma for the city of Bos- 
ton and all degrees awarded by 
Northeastern University. There is 
hardly an important college or 
private school in the United States 
whose work he hasn’t handled at 
one time. 

In addition he engrosses Shrine 
membership certificates for tem- 
ples in Canada, Mexico and this 
country—about 30,000 a year—and 
illuminates beautiful testimonials. 
Rosen prepared the testimonials 
when baseball fans wanted to 
honor “Lefty” Grove, when Boston 
wanted to pay tribute to the late 
William Cardinal O’Connell, when 
radio fans wanted a gift for Jerry 
Colonna. He was commissioned by 
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WITH a yearly output 
that reaches 40,000, 
J. R. Rosen qualifies 
as the Diploma Daddy 


James Roosevelt to do an illumina- 
tion job when the Roosevelt family 
wanted something special for the 
eightieth birthday of the late 
President’s mother, Mrs. Sarah 
Delano Roosevelt. 

A Harvard honorary degree, up 
to the moment it is conferred, is 
one of the world’s best kept 
secrets, but for years Rosen has 
been the one outsider who has 
shared it in advance. As for de- 
grees for graduates, Harvard has 
such faith in its engrosser that it 
turns a batch of blanks over to 
Rosen and he uses them as he 
needs, with no accounting for the 
number used. 

Working alone in a small down- 
town office overlooking Boston 
Common, Rosen spreads the blanks 
on an oversized desk and goes into 
production. His rate on Harvard 
degrees is about eight an hour, on 
high school diplomas about 40 an 
hour, and on honorary degrees he 
slows down to one finished job ev- 
ery three or four hours. The latter 
jobs frequently require more work 
and thus take more time to com- 
plete. 

When he first started in busi- 
ness, Rosen would visit the mar- 
kets after Thanksgiving and buy 
up enough turkey feathers to make 
quills for the coming year. He 
also ground his own Chinese ink. 


Now he does neither. The quills, 
while being extremely flexible, re- 
quired too much care and he dis- 
covered that two-for-a-nickel im- 
ported steel pens would do about 
as well. 

It was the same with ink. 
Whereas it used to cost him $5 q 
stick and require a half hour of 
grinding, he learned that bottled 
waterproof ink will outlast the 
sheepskin. In fact, even the storied 
sheepskin is fast disappearing, 
giving away to a 100 per cent rag 
paper which lasts just as well, is 
more uniform than the sheepskin 
and retains the ink over a longer 
period of time. 

Rosen barricades the door of his 
office when there’s work to be done 
on honorary degrees. Before ad- 
mitting a caller, he stows the cur- 
rent job in a safe. When Harvard 
decided to award a degree to Win- 
ston Churchill, no ordinary mes- 
senger was entrusted with the task 
of carrying instructions to Rosen. 
Instead, an official of the Harvard 
Corporation conveyed the 29 word 
citation. 


Topay. Rosen probably can write 
the letter A in at least 1,000 dif- 
ferent ways in freehand fashion, 
but no matter how he writes it, 
other engrossers can still pick out 
his work because of his distinctive 
style. 

For his own amusement he turns 
out illuminated pieces for the 
walls of his home and office. Sev- 
eral years ago he started work on 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, but 
destroyed ten attempts before he 
succeeded in designing one that 
suited his critical eye. The first let- 
ter alone took him two days, and 
he worked three months in all on 
the illumination. 

One of Rosen’s most exciting 
jobs was his preparation of an 
honorary degree for James J. Stor- 
row, late philanthropist of Boston. 
He. said that his hand actually 
trembled when he started to write 
the name. 

“It was Storrow’s interest in me 
aS a youngster, plus $20 that he 
loaned me,” he says, “which made 
it possible for me to study en- 
grossing. You can imagine how I 
felt when I knew even before he 
did that he had been chosen by the 
University for an honorary Har- 
vard sheepskin.” 

—Irv LEIBERMAN 
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lis, Berore the industrial revolu- tion in San Francisco, the Ameri- 
ot tion there were some 800 silver- can Art for American Homes in 
— smiths in the United States. To- Washington and the Philadelphia | 
va day there are not more than a Art Alliance where she won the | 
rut dozen active professionals and of Award of Merit for the best ex- | 
this number only two or three are ample of silversmithing. 
nk. women. In 1945 she joined Handy and | 
>a One of them is Margret Craver, Harman of New York, refiners of | 
of a Kansan, who decided early in her precious metals, as consulting sil- 
led student days to make silversmith- versmith and was immediately 
he ing her career. Now she stands at loaned by them to the War Depart- | 
led the top of the profession. She is ment where she set up training | 
ng, the only woman or foreigner to be- classes in metal work for occupa- 
ag come an honorary member of the tional therapists in service hospi- <a 
, is Master Gold and Silversmiths tals throughout the United States. Anata 
kin Guild of Sweden. England recog- Miss Craver also worked out proj- | 
Ber nized her talent as a designer- ects to aid therapists in obtaining | Pencitic ay 
: craftsman a few years ago by in- required exercise for increasing eana~ ioc 
ro viting her to be the first American joint motion, muscle power and 1 | Ut ee 
coordination in forearm and Hincurenge 
ud - $$$ — hand disabilities. H LSU ti 
= It was not until 1947, how- ATC: 
ard ever, that she was able to put ak 
m- into action a long-range plan Legal Coe | POTN 
Cs for training American silver- " 
ask smiths. She organized a non- 
en. profit craft service depart- 
ard ment at Handy and Harman 
ord which for the past three sum- 
mers has sponsored the na- 
tional Silversmithing Work- 
rite shop Conference for teachers, Beat the High Cost 
lif- at the Rhode Island School of | of Building 
on, Design. Se 
it, Teachers with art back-| © 
out grounds and representing ac- | -=perer RABY LUMBER COm =" 
tive credited universities, colleges, | | ee’ a 
art schools and high schools ic SER T 
rns are eligible. Conferees are | 
the limited to 12 and are selected | 
eV- by a jury of art authorities. 
On Master craftsmen are invited | YOU'LL save time and money by getting a 
but ~ _ ——— — to conduct the conferences | Blaw-Knox Insulated Building. Standard, pre- 
he | . - ; ‘ oe which include six to seven assembled panels are complete and ready to 
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Tudor Gowns the Great 


By LEROY P. CHITTENDEN 


Few Washingtonians, ac- 
customed to visiting notables, 
remember the call that King 
Prajadhiphok—the King of 
Thailand—paid on the na- 
tion’s capital in 1931. Not so 
George F. Tudor. 

When George Washington 
University awarded the king 
an honorary degree of doctor 
of laws, Tudor was asked to 
outfit him with the tradi- 
tional cap and gown. He 
anticipated no trouble until 
he got out his measuring tape. 
The king stood four feet 
seven inches, had a 28 inch 
chest and wore a 64% cap. No 
standard garment and no stand- 
ard pattern would serve. The out- 
fitter called his supplier only to be 
told that a gown of the required di- 
mensions couldn’t be turned out 
by regular production methods. 

After much pleading the manu- 
facturer agreed to put a seamstress 
to work turning out a hand-sewn 
silk garment, 38 inches long, the 
smallest he’d ever handled. 

As capper and gowner of the 
great, Tudor has outfitted scores 
of notables including Presidents 
Hoover, Roosevelt and Truman; 
Ramsay MacDonald, a former 
English prime minister; Pascual 
Ortiz Rubio, president of Mexico, 
and Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli now 
Pope Pius XII. 

Tudor is one man who can thank 
the depression for the fact that 
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he has a business of his own. In 
1927 he joined a Washington hab- 
erdashery store as manager of 
its college department. When 
that company folded in February, 
1933, he set up his own establish- 
ment. 

From commencement caps and 
gowns, Tudor branched out to 
other types of regalia, including 
robes for the United States Su- 
preme Court. He has personally 
measured every justice, starting 
with Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes. 

Tudor lists Associate Justice 
Felix Frankfurter as his best cus- 
tomer. Frankfurter has a habit of 
twisting in his chair as he listens 
to legal arguments. AS a con- 
sequence, Tudor has to replace 
the back panel of Frankfurter’s 
gown about once a year. 

Federal Judge James 
Morris is another whose 
gown gets some hard 
usage. Morris invariably 
sits with his chin cupped 
in his hand supported by 
his elbow resting on his 
desk. AS a result, the 
Sleeve of the gown be- 
comes frayed and has to 
be replaced frequently. 

Back in 1938, Tudor 
was called to Police Court 
in the District to testify 
on a traffic case he had 
witnessed. He noted that 
the judge wore a business 
suit and decided it would 
add to the dignity of the 
bench to have the judge 


wear a robe. That the judges 
in the Washington Police 
Court do so today may be qa 
testimonial to Tudor’s sales 
ability. 

Among his other customers 
are most of the ministers in 
the nation’s capital, a num- 
ber of fraternal and sorority 
orders, and he does a sub- 
stantial volume in confirma- 
tion robes for children. 

Williams College intro- 
duced cap and gown wearing 
to the United States at grad- 
uation exercises in 1883. This 
custom, believed to have 
originated in England more 
than 600 years ago, provides the 
bread and butter of Tudor’s Col- 
lege Shop. In 22 years Tudor has 
supplied more than 150,000 high 
school and college seniors in the 
Washington area with the tradi- 
tional garments. 

Of his present-day clientele, 
one of the hardest to sell was 
Washington Cathedral. For years 
this institution had been buying 
attire for its guides and vergers 
from England. After several un- 
successful attempts Tudor got a 
trial order which he filled satisfac- 
torily. Since then he has made ad- 
ditional robes for them. 

Outfitting the famous has its 
hazards as well as its rewards. At 
one time Tudor supplied a cap and 
gown to the then Secretary of 
State, Cordell Hull, who was to re- 
ceive a degree from George Wash- 
ington University. Hull paid by 
check and as Tudor was in need 
of some ready cash he took it to 
Hull’s bank and presented it for 
payment. 

Noting the signature, the teller 
left his window, returned a few 
moments later and asked Tudor to 
wait. When more than a half hour 
passed, Tudor decided to leave but 
was denied permission to do so. 
After more than an hour in sus- 
pense, with the bank employes 
watching him suspiciously, Tudor 
got his money. The bank had 
reached the Secretary by phone 
and verified the check. Since that 
time Tudor always has sent the 
checks of notables to his own bank 
for collection. 
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Eleven Ways You 
Can Raise Money 


(Continued from page 34) 
drawbacks in case of adjustments 
for goods returned or defective 
merchandise. 


5. Mortgages may be possible on 












































dges plant facilities; first mortgage up 
dlice to 60 per cent of value, second 
be a mortgage to total of 85 per cent, 
sales but second mortgages cost more. 
neti 6. Sometimes financing is ad- 
s in visable through separate real es- 
um- tate corporations—you set one up 
rity | as a holding company for property. 
sub- | Rent paid by the operating com- 
ma- | pany can be calculated so that the 
holding company has no money 
tro- above expenses. Advantages: bonds 
ring of the real estate corporation may 
rad- be issued more easily and at a low- 
This er rate of interest; liabilities for 
ave mortgages will not appear on the ee NEW WAYS TO 
nore books of the operating company. 
a The tax rules often can be used SELL MORE GOODS 
has to stimulate the flow of money, if 
nigh cle aagata to end own er 
uation. Here are some things that ° 
BE a mele ene: se vera of tanec ian Tested Marketing Methods That Have Made Money 
i new: For Others — Which You Can Apply Or Adapt 
ee, | » Have you thought about the ° 
was | ee To Your Own Selling Problems At Once 
ears {| Some companies sell their real es- | 
ying tate or property to a charity, or| If you are anxious to make more profit dollars in 1950 here’s 
gers | other tax-free organization, and| the help you’ve been looking for . . . an actual case-history, “how- 
rig’ | lease it back at a fixed rental. They | to-do-it” booklet . . . “200 New Ways To Sell More Goods.” 
a > $ oe = ~ née : | 
wth hoe A gaan as ae Prepared by the editors of The Journal of Commerce, it de- 
ad- > scribes in detail, with names and addresses, how 200 large and 
2. Have a charity, cr other tax- small concerns have stepped up sales and earnings within the 
its free group, join with you in a new} last six months, simply by giving new and novel twists to estab- 
At venture; or in an expansion pro-| lished procedures. 
and gram. A college joined recently | , : ; 
an with a department store in devel- | Included are changing sales slants, changing packaging, 
ih oping a shopping center. changing distribution, changing promotion methods, uncovering 
a. © iene Tenited pertamiianieaa new product outlets, etc. Surely, among these 200 tested ideas 
ne recently been & ieon hareasnin Ae you will find one or more that you can apply or adapt to your 
ase vice for getthian damiinihabe: a aater | own marketing problems. And this booklet won’t cost you a cent! 
t to business. It allows the investor to| . . 
for take the operating loss as an or- | Please Accept A Copy With Our Compliments 
' dinary business loss, not a capital | 
ler loss, on his income tax return. And | The Journal of Commerce offersyou prt ttt ttt tr n teen nn: 
few | profit is taxed as ordinary income, a copy of “200 New Ways To Sell | 
rto | avoiding the double taxation of | — ar gy — . anes ! j NEW merce 
a | corporate profits and dividends. | Jof-C services are devoted solely to! ournal of 
my 8: Sine zone lender « cepitat) | Det apt gee coe |, eres 
sus- | ap Pinger 5 PS cng a agen ering. the entire field of cominerce $9.00 for which please send me the 
< anc inance. % ™ ~ « « &lso 
+n creasing surrender values. You A trial subscription . . . 50 issues |! (0%, complimentary copy of your new 
had may sell a bond for $75 redeemable | . « costs $5.00, including a copy Of 4 Goods.” 
at a given date for $100. Your in- the booklet, “200 New Ways To Sell en 
oa vestor pays no tax until he collects | — te A ‘an ua | Add 
ne . ve yur ) ) — {n ollow ress 
pros i the $100 and is taxed only for a “New Sales Ideas” a = in The ! Chey ee Oe 
ank 4 Capital gain. At the same time, the J-of-C. Fill out the coupon today. 7 a 
corporation takes a tax deduction | 
for $25 spread over the bond’s life. ! 
50 
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Service Schools 


(Continued from page 48) 
founded in other times for other 
purposes; in any likely case the 
colleges must do most of the job; 
So why not have an end to the old 
conflict between college and acad- 
emy graduates and pass the re- 
sponsibility to colleges which have 
or will create good departments of 
military science and tactics? 

This plan would not necessitate 
abandonment of our traditional 
congressional appointments to an 
academic education at govern- 
ment expense. Public officials now 
making appointments to the 
academies could instead award 
scholarships to the approved 
Reserve Officers Training Corps 
colleges. We might even increase 
the number: of such scholarships. 
But the appointee, instead of go- 
ing to West Point or Annapolis, 
would first go to his state univer- 
sity or perhaps be allowed to 
choose any college which is on the 
approved list. 

When the appointee reported to 
the college of his choice, ROTC 
officers would become his faculty 
advisers and administrators of his 
scholarship. They would begin 
teaching him military ethics; in- 
sist on a high order of scholarship 
and personal conduct; recommend 
technical courses to prepare him 
for his military specialty; begin 
teaching him to operate machines; 
send him to summer camps to 
train with his fellows; hold the 
power of dismissal over him; but 
otherwise, would allow him the 
widest possible latitude in the se- 
lection of his courses. 

This doesn’t mean that a mili- 
tary education would become any 
easier or any less Spartan than it 
is now at the academies. If any- 
thing, it would become harder; for 
there is no easy way for a man to 
educate himself for military re- 
sponsibility in 1960. He can’t avoid 
higher mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, astronomy or philoso- 
phy. He has to exercise his brain 
and prepare to think and reason. 

But, by educating our officers in 
the colleges, we can put the em- 
phasis on technical instead of on 
military training. We can, there- 
fore, make the military career 
more attractive to a larger number 
of superior men; we can avoid the 
dangers of the cloister—of creat- 
ing a class apart; we can leave the 
student in a natural civilian en- 
vironment until he is 21; and, in 
my opinion, we can thus better 
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Need New Ideas 


create a young man who is more of 
an individual and better trained 
to think and initiate. 

On graduation, on recommenda- 
tion by his ROTC officers, the 
young appointee-graduate then 
would stand competitive examina- 
tions with all the ROTC graduates 
who aspire to military careers. The 
examinations would be to deter- 
mine the recipients of 12,000 pro- 
bationary commissions in the mili- 
tary department of the United 
States. In the competition for 
these commissions the boy who 
had been educated at government 
expense would have no advantage 
over the one who had been edu- 
cated, with ROTC, at private ex- 
pense. 

Suppose the boy educated at 
government expense fails in the 
competitive examinations? He will 
have been given preparation for a 
civilian career and can be com- 
missioned in the reserve. At first 
this might seem wasteful, but it is 
actually less wasteful than the 
present system. A fifth of the ap- 
pointees to West Point and Annap- 
olis fail to finish, and a fourth 
of the graduates choose civilian 
careers. 

The 12,000 successful competi- 


tors would be granted probation- 
ary commissions and would be 
ready for assignment to one of the 
three graduate schools of the mili- 
tary department: 
Annapolis and Randolph Field. 

Yes, I believe that West Point 
and Annapolis along with Ran- 
dolph Field should be reconstituteq 
as two-year graduate schools of a 
single military department. The 
venerable academies should em- 
brace a new and honorable des- 
tiny: they should cease dealing 
with 17 year old cadets and mid- 
shipmen and begin dealing with 21 
year old college graduates; instead 
of training a few for four years 
they should train all of our peace- 
time regulars for two years. 

Once this change were made at 
West Point and Annapolis, and 
Randolph Field were added to 
them, then many of our old prob- 
lems would begin to disappear. 
The 12,000 college graduates hold- 
ing probationary commissions 
could be assigned to one of the 
three: 4,000 to each school, thus 
giving each a student body of 8,000. 
For the first year the men could be 
assigned without regard to spe- 
cialty since the first year should 
be largely devoted to an over-all 
study of triphibious warfare. 

For the second year they could 
be shuffled again and assigned to 
the schools of their specialty; and 
upon successful completion of the 

















“It’s the first dollar I ever had refunded” 
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Company at Ease 
Reports are always ready 
on time at this firm. A 
Burroughs on every desk 
takes care of that. 


If the Air Force is no longer to} 
Strive toward true unification; if 
Air Force energies are to be de- 
voted to the construction of a third 
service bureaucracy; then General 
Billy Mitchell can start turning 
over in his grave. 

These are perilous times for 
America and for western civiliza- 
tion. The honorable profession of 
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The Oregon Trail Still Calls 


(Continued from page 45) 
pushed the idea zealously. When 
Secretary of Commerce Charles 
Sawyer recently dedicated the new 
Seattle Foreign Trade Zone, Miller 
and the Chamber’s shipping en- 
thusiasts were the proudest spec- 
tators at the ceremony. 

Engle resigned nine years ago as 
assistant director of the Govern- 
ment’s Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce to go to the 
University of Washington. He con- 
fessed to the greater appeal of ac- 
tual day-to-day contact with peo- 
ple who Were on the firing line of 
business and industry. Nor did he 
put out of his mind entirely the at- 
tractions of boating on Puget 
Sound and fishing in the high Cas- 
cades. 


EncLe refers to his pioneer work 
on foreign trade and Seattle hous- 
ing as “cosmic projects.”’ However, 
he prefers advising an individual 
worker, investor or merchant on 
what should be done to get started 
in the Northwest. “One man op- 
erating a successful enterprise 
may mean an inestimable num- 
ber of jobs and other enterprises,” 
he points out. 

A small manufacturer in a 
Seattle suburb hoped to raise $15,- 
000 to produce a cement block re- 
quiring no mortar. Was there a 
market for such an item? Engle in- 
terviewed contractors and build- 
ers. He became so enthusiastic that 
he helped the man obtain financ- 
ing for a plant which now employs 
50 people, many of them compara- 
tively recent arrivals in the region. 

“Without Dr. Engle I never 
would have started,” said Charles 
E. Tidd, the manufacturer. “He 
babied my project along for weeks. 
I don’t see where he got the time 
to give me.” 

Occasionally Engle’s aides writhe 
outside his door on the campus, 
waiting to consult him about 
elaborate plans for a prospective 
new shipping line to the Orient, 
while he spends an afternoon with 
a cafeteria operator figuring out 
how the man’s lunch trade will be 
affected by a change in Olympic 
Peninsula ferry schedules. 

Beneficiaries of Engle’s thor- 
oughness include some of the larg- 
est mercantile enterprises in 
America and also businesses op- 
erating on a shoestring. An elder- 
ly couple found a deposit of lime 
rock behind their motor court. Was 
this of any possible commercial 
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use? Could it be hauled to market 
economically? Engle investigated 
the need for lime “flour” as ferti- 
lizer, and a new industrial plant 
was under way in the Northwest. 

Sears, Roebuck wanted to know 
where the dividing line was be- 
tween its Minneapolis and Seattle 
houses. At which point did orders 
commence to flow westward to- 
ward the Coast? Engle agreed to 
undertake the project if he could 
release his findings for the benefit 
of all businesses. For a generation 
it had been presumed that the 
Continental Divide, the backbone 
of the continent, separated the 
Puget Sound and the Twin Cities 
trading domains. 

However, Engle discovered that 
the line of demarcation actually 
lay hundreds of miles east of the 
jagged vertebra of North America. 
Sears, Roebuck was amazed but 
accepted his carefully documented 
evidence. The result was a revision 
in mail-order staffs and merchan- 
dising arrangements. 

Merchants in the sawmill town 
of Shelton, Wash., wondered why 
Saturday had slumped as a shop- 
ping day. Their chamber of com- 
merce called in Engle to investi- 
gate. He studied the effect of local 
prices, parking meters and Satur- 
day bank closings. The report 


which he submitted told Shelton 
Storekeepers more than they ever 
had known about buying habits 
and preferences of customers. 

Because the Pacific Northwest is 
a frontier land, Engle has been one 
of the first of its citizens to put 
together the basic statistics on 
business activity. People indignant 
over some of his findings have 
found him militant in defense of 
the research done by his staff ang 
himself. 


Our OF the insecurity of war 
and battle, many ex-GI’s have 
hoped to own a business, a project 
which belonged to them. Thou- 
sands of veterans have been among 
the nomads swelling the popula- 
tion of the western states. These 
newcomers beat a path to Engle’s 
office. Of all the possibilities in this 
strange region to which they had 
come, the tourist industry inter- 
ested them most of all. 

“They were young men,” re- 
called Engle, “and they liked to 
hunt and fish and be in the out- 
doors generally. They asked me 
about running tourist camps, 
lodges, resorts and inns. All I had 
to offer was conjecture, so I kept 
quiet. But I decided I would get the 
facts as soon as they could be col- 
lected.” 

The Bureau of Business Re- 
search learned whether visitors to 
the Northwest preferred hiking, 
fishing, hunting, swimming, boat- 
ing or just plain sight-seeing. If it 



































**Must you always ask them how their little 


boy is coming with his violin lessons?” 
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was boating they chose, did they 
want a rowboat, a canoe or a craft 
with an outboard motor? After de- 
termining that swimming was the 
most popular recreation, Engle’s 
investigators sought to find out the 
preferred locale—ocean, river or 
icy mountain lake. 

What did tourists like to eat? 
Were hamburgers really as popu- 
lar as supposed? (They were.) How 
yast was the tourist industry? 
(More extensive than any other 
regional industry except lumber.) 
Where were additional motor 
courts needed? In what areas 
was a profitable season limited by 
weather which faded fast in late 
summer? Did wayfarers. bring 
their own fishing tackle or did they 
expect resorts to have it for rent? 


Encue’s files bulge with letters 
from men and women, most of them 
young, who have launched pros- 
perous businesses based wholly on 
the survey of the tourist trade 
made by the Bureau of Business 
Research. The owner of a lodge 
near the upper Columbia River 
city of Wenatchee wrote, “I am 
doing a thriving business simply 
because I relied on information 
which you made available.” 

A 45 year old newcomer of Nor- 
wegian descent named Ofstad had 
an idea for an improved ski. Engle 
knew from his tourist-trade survey 
that week-end skiing crowds of 
20,000 were not uncommon in 
Washington and Oregon. The Bu- 
reau rounded up people who could 
supply working capital, industrial 
Management and the requisite 
wood and other materials. Now the 
crack University of Washington 
team swoops downhill on Ofstad 
Skis, which last season also 
reached the winter-sports citadels 
of Ontario and Quebec. 

Engle realizes that the problems 
of the Pacific Coast are far from 
solved. Yet in spite of the immense 
influx of people, the per capita in- 
come of the State of Washington— 
where most of his work has been 
done—is above the national aver- 
age at $1,453. Engle refers to the 
program of his organization as 
“business by compass.” 

He adds: “We use a compass and 
other navigational aids to guide a 
Ship. We operate a train by block 
Signals. That’s exactly what we at- 
tempt to do for business and in- 
dustry in the Northwest when we 
collect every single pertinent fact. 
I find it’s a pretty good system, 
whether we are advising a billion 
dollar corporation or a former 
Marine trying to decide whether 
he and his wife can raise game 
birds for the luxury market.” 





FOUND: An Extra 
Selling Floor! 


“Stifling summer heat forced us to 
use our top floor only as a ware- 
house — until we installed Frigidaire 
Air Conditioners. Now it’s a highly 
productive furniture department,” 
says P. R. Tennyson, vice-president 
of Powers Dry Goods Co., Ince., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








FOR INDIVIDUAL ROOMS in homes, offices, 
hotels, and hospitals, Frigidaire Window Air 
Conditioners supply the same kind of air condi- 
tioning as big, theater-size systems. They're 
self-contained and easily installed. Famous Meter- 
Miser that powers them is noted for economy. 


Over 400 Frigidaire commercial refrigeration 
and air conditioning products — most complete line in the industry. 












Space Pays Profits All Year ‘Round 
with FRIGIDAIRE AIR CONDITIONING! 


Yes, air conditioned space pays off in 
bigger sales, in higher productivity, in 
more profits all year ‘round—no matter 
what the weather. And the ideal way to 
air condition any space is with this 
Frigidaire Self-Contained Air Condi- 
tioner. It’s compact, quickly and easily 
installed, singly or in multiple. Ideal 
for homes, too. And look at all the spe- 
cial Frigidaire advantages it gives you: 


Good-looking. Smartly modern styling by 
world-famed Raymond Loewy. 


Controlled Airflow. Flexible control of the 
airflow —on one or all four sides. 


Fast-cooling. Exclusive Multipath Cooling 
Unit insures smooth, fast cooling action. 


Dependable. Frigidaire Compressor, cooling 
unit and controls precision-matched for 
years and years of low-cost, trouble-free 
operation. 


Quiet. Expertly applied, heavy insulation 
keeps noise inside —keeps moisture from 


forming outside. 


NEW LOW PRICES make Frigidaire Self-Contained Air Conditioners and Window 
Air Conditioners easier than ever to own. For full information, call your dependable 
Frigidaire Dealer today. Look for his name in your Classified Phone Book, 
under “Air Conditioning” or “Refrigeration Equipment.” 





FRIGIDAIRE Air Conditioners 
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(Continued from page 36) 

Impressed by such enterprise, 
the employer invited him up and 
hired him. Seyferth was back in 
the machinery business—at 30 
cents an hour. 

By 1919 his pay had grown to 
$450 a month but his curiosity was 
even larger. Some dealings with in- 
dustrial banks turned his interest 
to that field and he went to work 
for Bonbright and Company in 
New York. Salary, $100 a month. 

He saw the difference in wages 
as the price he must pay for knowl- 
edge. 

“I was an apprentice again,” he 
says. 

Those who know him best still 
marvel, not only at his willingness 
to pay for information but at his 
aptitude in using it. 

“In my business,’ says a man 
who often seeks his counsel, “he 
looks at a report and asks a ques- 
tion. It is usually a hard ques- 
tion to answer—but, once it’s an- 
swered, the whole situation is 
cleared up.” 

For two years he worked at in- 
dustrial banking. Then a company 
which found itself in difficulties 
asked him to undertake a reor- 
ganization. He did it so successfully 
that it set the pattern for the next 
eight years of his life. Moving from 
city to city he rehabilitated stag- 
gering manufacturing concerns. 

His work for labor had taught 
him the problems of the employe. 
This showed him the perplexities 
of management. 

“The big problem in reorganiz- 
ing a company is the reorganiza- 
tion of the men,” he says. “In the 
beginning, I thought that, if a 
company was in trouble, the man- 
agement was no good. I soon 
learned that all management has 
strengths and weaknesses. My job 
was to find ways to use the 
strength and overcome the weak- 
ness.” 

While he was reorganizing a 
West Virginia company, they 
asked his help in salvaging a fi- 
nancially unstable YMCA. As a 
part of the cure, he rented office 
space in the building to the local 
chamber of commerce. This con- 
tact led to a membership. Finally, 
he became a director. After that 
he joined the local chamber 
wherever his work took him. 

In 1929, he arrived in Muskegon, 
more than a little saddle-sore from 
his nomadic life. Don had been to 
14 schools in six states. This did 
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He Never Met an Evil Man 


not seem like a good way of life 
for him, or for son James, born 
in 1921, or Thomas, then a toddler 
of two. 

The West Michigan Steel Foun- 
dry Company offered an anchor- 
age. He bought a half interest. In 
1932, except for a small block of 
stock sold to the public, he became 
sole owner. The company had felt 
the depression as much as any- 
body—much more than some. 

Today production is 1,000 tons a 
month. Of its 500 workers, 100 have 
served 20 years, which includes a 
stint under the old management. 

Labor turnover among foremen 
and up is practically nothing and, 
in the lower echelons, considerably 
under the average for the indus- 
try. The two unions with which 
the company deals never have 
called a strike. 

Seyferth waives responsibility. 

“It is the other members of the 
team who do it.” 

Assembling that sort of a team 
is merely a matter of “creating an 
attitude that challenges the best 





“One of those things we have to 
be thankful for is that we don’t 
get as much government as we 
pay for.” 

—Charles F. Kettering 








in the leader so he can transmit it 
to the man at the bench.” 

At West Michigan Steel that at- 
titude is maintained by monthly 
dinners, where foremen and other 
officers look at company business 
over first names and cocktails, and 
at the meetings where the execu- 
tive committee looks for things 
that are wrong. 

“At every session,” an officer 
says, “he reminds us that, if Joe’s 
production has fallen off, that’s an 
effect. Somebody had better find 
out the cause.” 

If the cause is physical, the com- 
pany provides doctors and may 
even send the ailing worker, or 
members of his family, to a hos- 
pital in Detroit. If it is person- 
al, he gets whatever kind of help 
is appropriate. 

Sitting in his pine-paneled office, 
his chin characteristically cupped 
in his hand, Seyferth discusses the 
practical aspects of these prac- 
tices: 

“The problems of the foundry 
industry are cost, production and 
scrap. These are all human prob- 


lems. If they are met, sales wil] 
take care of themselves.” 

Graying and soft-spoken, he js 
of average height and deceptively 
slight of figure. 

But the tools of machinists ang 
stonecarvers are not handled by 
frailty and the parents of 129 
pound all-state football players 
obviously gave sinew to their 
sons. 

On occasion the sinews show. 

“He can fight like all hell and 
not give up,” says a man who has 
fought with and against him, “but 
his fights are always over princi- 
ples, not personalities.” Members 
of the team regard him as a strict 
disciplinarian. His methods linger 
in memories. 

His son, Jim, recalls a youthful 
malfeasance when he painted the 
inside of the garage, the automo- 
bile and whatever else was handy, 
with green shutter paint. His 
father merely locked him in the 
garage that he might contemplate 
the results. 

“I still think ‘of it every time I 
see a green shutter.” 

Had he painted only a spanner, 
the results could have been the 
same because his father recognizes 
no little errors. 

“A mistake is a mistake,” a com- 
pany officer says, but the men 
who work for him “wouldn’t have 
missed the years they have been 
here because of the development 
of their own capacities.” 

These capacities should give the 
man who fostered them time to 
play—if he could. He found golf 
unsatisfactory. He used to ride 
horseback. 

“But he can’t relax,” an old 
friend says. “He’s in business all 
the time.” 

His nearest approach to a hobby 
is a farm—50 acres of acid sand 
near Muskegon—which he bought 
in 1937, challenged by the accepted 
dictum that soil conditions denied 
Muskegon a supporting agricul- 
ture. Muskegon needed—still needs 
—surrounding farms. 

Originally a lumber city, its 47 
saw mills in 1887 cut more board 
feet of lumber than any city ever 
cut before. It boasted that it “built 
Chicago and 100 prairie towns.” 

But in the ’90’s the trees were 
cut, the saw mills gone and the 
population going. 

Slowly Muskegon converted to 
a supplier city, but with terrific 
ups and downs because a business 
slump almost anywhere hit its 
customers—and 80 per cent of its 
food is imported. 

The Seyferth curiosity and the 
Seyferth 50 acres attacked the 
proposition that sand over hard- 
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pan, though it may raise pine 
trees, is not agricultural soil. 

“All land was intended to pro- 
duce something,” he says. “It’s up 
to us to find out what.” 

He planted apple trees and 
raised chickens—900 layers whose 
eggs were given to institutions. 

“If I sell them, I’m in business. 
And I have business enough.” 

Turkeys did well. 

The sand was divided into strips 
where strawberries and blueber- 
ries were planted in controlled 
peds treated with different ferti- 
lizers. — 

He built a greenhouse and or- 
dered rhododendrons and azaleas 
from a West Virginia nursery. 

The nursery thanked him for 
the order but declined to fill it be- 
cause “rhododendrons and azaleas 
will not grow in your soil.” 

A few letters later, they obliged. 

Today these plants, started in | 
the greenhouse, make the Seyferth 
home the high spot in the MuskKe- 
gon garden show. 

The experimental blueberry 
patch, mulched with natural 
leaves, stems and roots produces 
so convincingly that other farm- | 
ers, using the same methods, pro- 
duced a $300,000 crop last year. 
The figure may soon reach $1,- | 
000,000. | 

Strawberries are coming, too. 

Now the local schools are pre- 
paring to set up an agriculture 
course with the Seyferth farm as 
a laboratory. 

But the venture into farming 
was an addition to, not a substitute 
for, other activities. Officially he | 
has been a director of the chamber 
of commerce and repeatedly its 
president. He is a long-time vestry- 
man in St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. 
He is a trustee of the Muskegon | 
Progress and Development Fund | 
set up in war days to build a back- | 
log of money for city improve- 
ments when they could again be 
made. Today the fund is being 
used to build a sports arena— 
Which 89.3 per cent of the peo- 
ple called Muskegon’s greatest | 
heed—and playgrounds. He is a 
member of a committee set up at 
the request of the A.F. of L. which 
brings industrialists, retailers and 
labor leaders together to discuss 
community problems. 

“What they talk about is im- 
portant,” an objective observer re- 
marked, “although they are only a 
discussion group with no power to 
act. But the fact that they get to- 
gether is good for everybody. It de- 
velops the art of understanding.” 

During the war he was the first 
chairman of the Michigan Econom- 
ic Commission, appointed by Gov. 
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HAIR GETTING THIN 


THEN 


GROOM IT WITH KREML 


70 avoIO THAT GREASY LOOK jap 
KEEP SCALP MORE HYGIENIC/ 


There’s nothing better than Kreml to neatly 
groom thinning hair or sparse locks. Kreml 
doesn’t look the least bit greasy, sticky or 
gooey. No dirt-catching film shows through 
on the scalp. Kreml always keeps hair and 
scalp looking and feeling so clean. AND so 
VERY IMPORTANT—Kreml removes dandruff 
flakes (more noticeable with sparse hair); it 
lubricates a dry scalp, giving it a delightful 
tingle. Change to Kreml today. 
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Send your new address at least 30 days before the 
date of the issue with which it is to take effect. Tear 
address label off magazine and send it with your new 
address. The Post Office will not forward copies un- 
less you provide extra postage. Duplicate copies can- 
not be sent. 
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Here’s uniform warmth 
at LOW COST... 
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Enjoy the warm welcome 
and old-time hospitality that 
await you in the comfortable “"™ 
modern inns and hotels of La 
Province de Québec. Picturesque“ 
scenery, centuries old historic towns 
and villages. Splendid roads. All sum- 


mer sports at their best. 
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"| Conversion oil and gos burners. Domestic 

— oil-fired hot water heating boilers. Coal, 
gas and oil-fired warm air furnaces. 








For help in planning a vacation that is different, or for in- 

formation concerning the unsurpassed industrial opportuni- THE WILL-BURT COMPANY 
ties in our province, write the Provincial Publicity Bureau, 

Parliament Buildings, Québec City, Canada; or 48 Rocke- Department N * Orrville, Ohio 
feller Plaza, New York City 20. 
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Kim Sigler to develop the state’s 
economic, industrial, communica- 
tion and transportation facilities. 

Unofficially he is a member of 
the staff of any local industry that 
needs his help—he is actually a 
director of many of them—and on 
occasion is appointed by law to 
take over distressed businesses. 

Once, so appointed by the dis- 
trict court as trustee for an auto 
company, his first suggestion was 
that the company should fabricate 
its rear axle housings, instead of 
using castings. 

One of his colleagues shakes his 
head over that one: 

“West Michigan Steel was sell- 
ing them the castings. We lost the 
business.” 

Then, philosophically: 

“He was working for the auto 
company at the time.” 

Ten years ago, he became a di- 
rector of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of 
America. He has served the Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers in the same capacity. 

Into the national organizations 
he brought the same eagerness 
that he brought to his first cham- 
ber membership in West Virginia 
some 20 years earlier: 

“I was enthusiastic over the op- 
portunity for business to express 
itself.” 

The need for that expression is 
greater than it was then: 

“People are now concentrated in 
the cities. Man is dependent on the 
machine. He can’t go back to the 
land. Some 1,500,000 young men 
@re seeking jobs that they can’t 
find. They are full of hope and 
ambitions that they can’t satisfy. 
The whole world is confused.” 

This does not discourage him: 

“Thirty years ago, labor was in 
position to improve the American 
way. It did a good job. But today 
the greatest opportunity lies with 
business. Technocracy has not 
yet begun to scratch the surface. 

“It is fair to expect new prod- 
ucts as well as improvements in 
present products beyond the com- 
prehension of anyone today. The 
opportunities stemming from 
these developments will be greater 
than any we have ever experi- 
enced and will produce problems 
that business must anticipate. 

“T am convinced that we shall 
welcome the 30 hour week ten or 
15 years from now. It will not come 
as a gift of enlightened manage- 
ment nor be forced by union pow- 
er or government fiat. It will come 
because we shall have raised our 
productivity sufficiently to make it 
practical and necessary. 
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“These things will come best 
through the private enterprise 
system but it must approach the 
work with a consciousness of sim- 
ple, spiritual truths. It must find 
an answer to the doubts and fears 
that obsess our workers and are 
the roots of unrest. We can’t de- 
feat communism by hating it. We 
can do it only by creating a pro- 
found appreciation of the funda- 
mentals of democracy. 

“What America profoundly needs 
today is a rededication to the sim- 
ple truths that animated the 
founders of the nation. They had 
a faith that we lack and that faith 
gave them confidence to face the 
confusions of their times. If we 


are to face today’s confusions with 
equal confidence, we must have a 
restoration of the old faith ip 
God.” 

As for methods: 

The noon whistle had blown in 
the plant and his husky son, Jim, 
stood in the doorway, in khaki 
trousers and zipper jacket suited 
to a machinist learning the busi- 
ness from the ground up, as his 
brothers had learned it before him. 

What would he add to a story 
about his father? 

“Do the thing you dislike to do 
long enough for it to become qa 
habit. Dad’s been telling me that 
since I was so high.” 

Then he clumped out to lunch. 





Its Partners Are Taylor-made 


(Continued from page 39) 
without little business. If our re- 
lations with Union can be taken 
as an example, it might be well for 
both big and little business to take 
a good, appreciative look at each 
other.” 

Darrell T. Stuart, another whose 
specialty is painting service sta- 
tions, feels the same way about it. 
Stuart painted his first station in 
Santa Barbara in 1932. Now he op- 
erates 40 trucks, employs 140 peo- 
ple, and keeps 3,700 stations fresh- 
ly painted, for half a dozen oil 
companies, besides painting tanks, 
pipeline, refinery units, docks and 
other equipment in California, 
Arizona, Nevada and Utah. 

“The way Union set me up ina 
business of my own was this,” ex- 
plained Stuart. “I gave them their 
money’s worth with no skimping 
on that first station and they gave 
me some more jobs around town. 
Then they suggested a contract 
covering all their station painting 
in the county. My assets were $600 
and an old beat-up truck, not 
enough to swing the deal. But with 
the company’s backing and the 
contract, I was able to borrow. It 
was tough going, but when things 
looked blackest, I’d holler for help, 
and I always got it. Union believes 
in giving the little fellow a break. 
That’s a gospel I try to pass along 
to others.” 

Jack Smithers, who quit cotton 
farming in Texas in 1924 to come 
to California, where he learned 
steel fabricating with the little 
Pacific Steel Building Company of 
Burbank, landed his first service- 
station-repair contract in 1945. 

“They said that if I made good 
I’d get another,” Smithers recalled. 
“T had plenty of experience but 


only $250 capital. The company 
helped me buy my first steel anda 
used truck. By the end of the year 
I had overhauled half a dozen sta- 
tions and earned about $3,000.” 

In 1946, Smithers hit his stride. 
Prodded by his friends at Union, 
he went after contracts from oth- 
er oil companies, not only repair- 
ing stations but building new ones 
as well. Within four years, Pacific 
Steel Building, which he took over, 
grew from Smithers himself to 25 
employes. Volume pyramided from 
the first year’s $3,000 to $250,000 in 
1949. 

Union’s president, big Reese H. 
Taylor, is an ardent crusader for 
the free enterprise ideal. Much of 
Union’s advertising is devoted to 
telling the stories of the little fel- 
lows both on and off the payroll 
who make Union big, with Taylor 
contending that it is only common 
sense and good business to set 
former employes up in business. 

Taylor operates with 7,200 em- 
ployes, 20 per cent fewer than were 
on the payroll a decade back. In 
that time Union’s volume has 
doubled and sales have trebled, 
from $72,000,000 to $205,000,000 an- 
nually. Most of the work formerly 
handled by the 1,800 no longer on 
the payroll is done by specialists, 
largely former employes who are 
making more money than they 
ever did as wage or salary earners. 

Taylor’s impact on western busi- 
ness, since he became head of the 
company in 1938, has been widely 
felt. Trained in mechanical en- 
gineering at Cornell and Califor- 
nia, Taylor was head of Consoli- 
dated Steel Corporation, a merger 
of four California independents, 
when the Union directors invited 
him to overhaul the depression- 
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starved company, just as he had 
put new life in the steel business by 
successfully competing with Big 
Steel for the spectacular construc- 
tion jobs of the West. While he re- 
built and modernized Union’s 
plant, Taylor fired the company 
with a new competitive spirit, 


largely by providing ambitious em- | 
ployes with opportunities to strike | 


out on their own. 

“There is nothing philanthropic 
about this,” Taylor insists. “We 
think it is plain good business for 
the big fellow to help the little fel- 
low and vice versa. 

“Right now we are penalizing 
ourselves moneywise temporarily 
by shutting down our own wells 
and buying 25,000 barrels of oil 
daily from small independents, 
paying them more than it would 
cost to produce the oil ourselves. If 
we didn’t do that, many small pro- 
ducers might be squeezed out, forc- 
ing hundreds of people out of work. 





If they go broke they buy no Union | 


products. If they’re in business, 
they’re good customers.” 

Contracting for specialized serv- 
ices benefits the company finan- 
cially and stabilizes working condi- 
tions as well, according to Taylor, 
who cites drilling operations as an 
illustration. Union has had as 
many as 40 drilling crews making 
hole at one time, and as few as five. 

“This fluctuation kept a lot of 
expensive equipment and skilled 
men idle at times when our drilling 
requirements were slack,” he ex- 
plained. “Yet sometimes when our 
crews were not working the men 
and rigs could have been used to 
advantage by other companies. So 
we sold our rigs to our employes, 
and they are being operated by 
drilling specialists on contract to 
us and to other companies. The 
men are working steadier, their 
earnings are greater, our drilling 
costs are down, and everyone is 
better off. 

“It is the same with maintenance 
crews. A major refinery unit over- 
haul requires up to 200 trained men 
with special skills we cannot use 
to full capacity between overhaul 
periods. By contracting the over- 
haul to firms specializing in such 
work, the skilled and experienced 
crews can move from refinery to 
refinery, enjoying steadier employ- 
ment at rates of pay commensu- 
rate with their skills. This lifts the 
valleys and levels out employment 
So that more men and more equip- 
ment are busier more of the time. 
It is good business for us, ‘the big 
fellow’ in this instance, and for the 
independent contractor, ‘the little 
fellow,’ and for the men who do the 
work.” 








Someone ought to get busy... 


ARE YOUR STREETS booby traps at night? Are 
children safe during school hours? Do your customers 
risk a limb to do business with you? 

You have a right to public safety. It can be had. 
So, if you think there’s a kick coming, go right ahead 
with it. Only don’t keep it to yourself. Tell it to the 
folks who will help you do something about it. Your 
chamber of commerce is full of just such people and 
a membership is the only kicker’s license you'll need. 

If you can’t spare the time to attend committee 
meetings, you can at least spare the dollars. In all 
pr obability, your chamber is working on your prob- 
lem and your assistance (in time or money ) will do 
much to insure the solution of yours, as well as other 
vital community problems. 

While your kick is about safety of the streets, an- 
other member may be concerned about the lack of 
play grounds, the inadequacy of the police force or 
the high fire insurance rates. He helps you and you 
help him. He, you, and the community all be nefit. 
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Here Comes the South! 


(Continued from page 31) 
clothing compared to $477 in Min- 
neapolis. That saving of $62 a year 
stems from the South’s more fav- 
orable climate. A small amount, to 
be sure, until you add in compa- 
rable savings on fuel, costs of con- 
struction, and on food. Then it 
mounts. And as the South rounds 
out its farm economy, produces 
more milk and other products that 
it formerly imported, the cost of 
living will be reduced even more. 


Wauen these adjustments are 
made for our lower cost of living, 
the real income of the southern 
worker—the number of dollars in 
his pay envelope translated into 
the goods and services those dollars 
will buy—compares favorably with 
the national average. 

But that’s just what we Say. 
What do others say? Northern 
management itself states that it’s 
not looking for a lower wage rate 
when it comes South. That was 
made clear by M. E. Coyle, vice pres- 
ident of General Motors, before the 
1948 convention of the American 
Chamber of Commerce Executives. 
It has been stated by many others 
in responsible positions. And that 
was substantially what the Nation- 
al Planning Association found 
when it studied the factors which 
prompted management to locate 
new plants in this region. 

When Textron alarmed New 
Hampshire by announcing plans to 
move its operations out of that 
state into the South, wage scales 
were not at issue. Productivity was 
at the heart of the matter. And 
productivity is of real concern to- 
day—not only to management but 
to the whole future of our economy 
and our standard of living. On that 
front, perhaps, the South does en- 
joy a competitive labor advantage. 

There is no doubt about the 
southern worker’s willingness to do 
a day’s work for a day’s pay. Al- 
though the South has its 40 hour 
week, its union organization, its 
paid holidays and vacations, hos- 
pitalization and other benefits, the 
southern worker grew up with a 
cotton pallet and not a featherbed. 

The agricultural tradition of the 
South is the best explanation of our 
attitude toward work. Throughout 
our region thousands depended on 
the soil for a livelihood and they 
tilled the soil from sunrise until 
darkness drove them to the house 
at night. Our people know there is 
no substitute for work. 
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But, if management itself says 
that it’s little concerned with la- 
bor matters, what factors have 
prompted industry to favor our re- 
gion? The answer involves a look 
at a map, one that covers the whole 
of the western hemisphere from 
the Arctic Circle to the southern- 
most tip of South America—one 
that notes climate, population, na- 
tural resources, and the routes that 
hostile bombers are most likely to 
fly in any attack on the United 
States. 

That map holds the Key to what 
is happening in the textile indus- 
try. You can’t grow cotton in the 
stern climate of Massachusetts 
but you can grow it in abundance 
in the rich area below the Mason- 
Dixon Line. That makes the in- 
dustry a natural for our region 
in terms of more efficient produc- 
tion and more economical distribu- 
tion. Shipment of finished goods 





“There is no conflict between the 


interests of business and of the 
whole country. Indeed, it cannot 
be too strongly affirmed that what 
is good for all of the people is for 
that very reason good for busi- 


ness.”°—Philip D. Reed 








from the point of production to the 
centers of consumption makes 
more economic sense than ship- 
ment of bulky raw materials to a 
corner of the United States for fab- 
rication and then back-hauling to 
the final market. 

More efficient distribution has 
been and will continue to be the 
key to much of our industrial de- 
velopment. And if we can preserve 
our free market pattern, more 
economical distribution will be fol- 
lowed by lower costs, greater con- 
sumption and a higher standard of 
living. Hundreds of plants have 
been located in this region to serve 
our growing markets. Our school, 
hospital, residential and industrial 
construction has created a vast 
market for building materials. Our 
highway program has expanded 
our market for concrete, for auto- 
mobiles, for tires, for accessories. 

Marketwise, the South is going 
to move ahead even more rapidly. 
More payrolls mean more market 
and more market means more fac- 
tories to serve that market. Thus 
it’s reasonable to expect that an 
increasing number of automobiles 
for sale in this region will be as- 


sembled in the South even though 
Dixie can scarcely supplant De- 
troit. That in turn will mean more 
tire factories even though we may 
never displace Akron as the rubber 
center. 

Industry begets industry. There’s 
a good example right here in Jack- 
son. A drug manufacturing com- 
pany, a glass bottle factory and a 
paper carton plant all are located 
adjacent to each other, each sery- 
ing the other as a market and asa 
source of supply. There are many 
such throughout the region. 

Progress begets progress. Much 
has been said about power develop- 
ment in the TVA area. But look be- 
yond to other sections and see the 
tremendous expansion undertaken 
by private electric companies which 
have built thousands of miles of 
lines, added new generating capac- 
ity and a host of new customers 
for current and appliances. What is 
more logical than to expect that 
plants to build washing machines, 
sewing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
light bulbs, fluorescent fixtures, ra- 
dios, television sets should follow? 
Some already are established. 

Others are coming—because the 
South is on the way. Rising stand- 
ards of medical care have been fol- 
lowed by factories. Recently several 
plants to produce pharmaceutical 
and biological supplies and surgical 
instruments have come to the 
South. That brings in more pay- 
rolls and we climb another rung. 
Educational standards are rising 
with more jobs for more teachers 
at higher salaries and in more 
modern buildings. That Keeps the 
cycle going. 


Tue natural market area of the 
South extends far beyond the bor- 
ders of the region. Look at some of 
our ports down the Atlantic from 
Hampton Roads: Charleston, Sa- 
vannah and around to the Gulf to 
Mobile, Gulfport, New Orleans, to 
name only a few. More efficient 
distribution through these ports 
has prompted certain industries to 
locate adjacent to them and serve 
the export as well as the southern 
market. A good example is a drug 
company which established a new 
plant at Gulfport to supply cus- 
tomers in South America in addi- 
tion to those in the region. Others 
will do likewise. Already the tuna 
industry has plans to center its op- 
erations on Gulf ports for more 
economical operations. That will 
bring in new processing plants and 
payrolls. 

Our vast stores of natural re- 
sources, of course, explain part of 
our continuing industrial expan- 
sion. The South holds the nation’s 
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richest reserves of timber—nearly 
q fourth of the total stand and 
about three fifths of the precious 
hardwoods. Understandably this 
has been responsible for the move- 
ment of woodworking industries 
from cutover regions to this area. 
Our climate is favorable to the rap- 
id growth of trees. Our railroads, 
our power companies, our state col- 
leges and extension services have 
foresters working with landowners 
to improve management practices. 

Recent explorations and discov- 
eries in Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas 
and Mississippi prove that the mid- 
die South holds quantities of oil. 
Our region is rich in natural gas. 
This means that our industries can 
pe free from the threat of economic 
paralysis that grips regions de- 
pendent on coal. 


Tue South is a veritable treasure 
house of minerals. Arkansas is a 
leading producer of bauxite and 
has our only Known deposits of dia- 
monds. Louisiana is rich not only 
in oil but in sulfur and has some 
of the world’s largest salt mines. 
Texas is rich in oil, sulfur, helium 
and potash. The ore deposits in 
Alabama can keep the blast fur- 
naces of Birmingham going for a 
century and a half. Florida leads 
in phosphate production, Georgia 
leads in kaolin, ranks second in 
barite, third in granite. North Car- 
olina has mica, asbestos and such 
rare minerals as monazite and wol- 
framite. South Carolina is rich in 
fluorspar and also produces gold, 
silver and manganese. 

Industries to process such raw 
materials into finished goods are 
part of the natural heritage of the 
South and we will continue vigor- 
ously and rightfully to seek their 
development. In many cases in the 
past such development has been 
thwarted by artificial barriers such 
as discriminatory freight rates. 
These barriers made much of the 
South and West virtual colonies 
left to export their riches to manu- 
facturing regions. But that era is 
closing. 

To be sure, the transformation 
of the South is going to hurt a few 
people in a few places. But as the 
dentist says, it’s just going to hurt 
for a little while and will be for the 
long-range good. 

Already business has given con- 
Siderable study to the advantages 
of decentralization and to the lo- 
cation of factories on sites sur- 
rounded by fresh air and sunshine. 
Production engineers have found 
that one-story buildings make for 
greater efficiency. Military men see 
dispersal of plants as essential to 
national security. All of these fac- 
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tors foretell the further movement 
of industry to the South. Dixie has 
hundreds of communities that fit 
in with management’s plan for de- 
centralization. It has the available 
land that fits in with the engineer’s 
plan for a more efficient plant. 

Doubtless the South’s develop- 
ment will halt the migration trend 
that in the past has seen many of 
our people leave for the North or 
the East. Perhaps the trend will 
reverse. A few merchants’ associa- 
tions may scream disaster but they 
may be outshouted by the traffic 
experts who are struggling to pre- 
vent congestion in some metropol- 
itan areas from developing into 
complete paralysis. 

Recently, several ‘‘wet” indus- 
tries surveyed our ground water 
resources and on the basis of their 
findings plan to relocate in the 
South. If that makes us an indus- 
trial bandit, there are doubtless a 
few million New Yorkers, after 


Shaveless and bathless days, who | 


are wishing that we’d get a lot 
busier than we have been. 

Those who have visited us tell 
us that the South has something 
more than a natural advantage of 
geographical location, natural re- 


sources and a tradition of a day’s | 
work for a day’s pay. Prominent | 


men from all walks of life have 
come to our region and we’ve asked 
them questions. They have told us 
about these business factors, lo- 
cation, market, raw materials, fer- 
tile soil, diligent workers. They’ve 
added something else. The South 
has faith in itself. It has a future 
and a future that men like these 
want to share. 


Tue South is on the way and a 
lot of the road still lies ahead. Our 
people would be the first to admit 
that, even though we’re building 
at a rate that dwarfs national av- 
erages, we Still have a way to go. 
But the trend is upward and as 
long as the road is kept free of ar- 
tificial barriers we’ll maintain and 








increase our rate of progress with | 


lasting benefits to the entire na- 
tion. Liberties are the concomitant 
of opportunities, not of legislation 
or regulation. Erect new barriers, 
whether imposed by federal inter- 
ference or other sources, and we'll 
be stopped cold, to be sure. And free 
enterprise will be stopped right 
alongside us. The preservation of 
a free economy and of the right of 
citizens to work out their own des- 
tiny from the grassroots up is much 
more important to America today 
than whether the sound of the 
looms and spindles is heard in the 


Merrimac River valley or along the | 


delta of the Mississippi. 
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MY FILE CARDS 
ARE MY 

\ ADDRESSING 

“PLATES” 





Weead you can address direct from file 
cards, ledger sheets or other record forms 
with the Recordo-Print Adaptor attached 
to a Weber Addressing Machine. No 
plates or stencils used. Just type names 
and addresses on special gummed stickers 
and attach to regular customer file cards 
or forms. Insert the card in the Adaptor, 
press the lever, and address statements, 
envelopes, or other selective mailings. 
And, your Weber is always available for 
regular mailing list addressing. Handles 
envelopes, post cards and various size 
mailing folders at speeds up to 1500 per 
hour. Economical, too. Supplies cost less 
than 34¢ per name. Write today for de- 
tails and name of your nearest dealer. 


WEBER ADDRESSING MACH. CO. 
246 W. Central Road, 
Mt. Prospect, Ill. 
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PEEL PAINT TO BARE WOOD 
WITH ONE EASY STROKE 


NEW ELECTRICAL TOOL removes 1 to 10 or more 
coats of paint from any wood surface as easy as cutting 
butter with a hot knife. No scraping, cutting, burning, 
sanding, or chemicals. The new Lectro Paint Peeler 
instantly softens paint electrically and peels it off the 
surface clean to the bare wood with one easy stroke 
It’s faster than a blow torch—there’s no danger of fire— 
will not scorch or burn delicate wood surfaces. Makes 
no mess—no smell—it’s even fun to use. Removes any 
paint, enamel quickly and easily. Sturdily constructed 
to last for years. Sent complete with extra long, quality 
electrical cord. Simply plug inte any A.C. or D.C 
outlet—let heat for several minutes and remove paint 
to the bare wood on exterior or interior painted sur 
faces, floors, woodwork, cupboards, furniture. antiques 
boats, window-siils, screens, doors—a hundred other 
uses. Price $4.95 postpaid—nothing else to buy. Full 
money back guarantee. For immediate shipment—send 


check, cash or money order to: 


LECTRO WELD, INC. 
5700 Detroit Ave. Dept. NB-6 Cleveland, Ohie 
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No “long haul’ necessary... 


@ Coal, natural gas, stone, clay, 
oil and an abundant water supply 
give industries in Indiana the 
basic materials they need. 


@ Indiana is the sixth largest coal 
producing state in the country, 
averaging nearly 30,000,000 tons 
per year. About 1,000,000,000 
cubic feet of natural gas is avail- 
able each year. Rainfall averages 
43 inches a year. Oil production is 
constantly increasing. 


@ In addition, steel is produced 
in the state for quick shipment to 
any locality. Lumber and veneer 
mills are conveniently located. A 
great variety of agricultural prod- 
ucts are grown in the state. In 
Ideal Indiana no “long haul” of 
materials is necessary. 


@ Indiana also offers you firm 
Power, good Transportation, fine 
Labor, fair Taxes, Livability, and 
excellent Market outlets. 


Write for booklet 
“Industrial Facts About Indiana.” 
Please give firm name and 
title when writing. 


melic 


DEPARTMENT of COMMERCE 
and PUBLIC RELATIONS 
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|Graham whispered, 
| Laura, you’re beautiful!” 





The Things We Build 


(Continued from page 42) 
really want to do something nice 
for us—something we’d love— 
well, Bob’s designed a small ranch- 
type house that would be perfect 
for us. We could afford the upkeep, 
too, once it was built... .” 

“Of course I’ll build it!” he said 
as if such a thing were not even 
worth discussing. “I’ll furnish it, 
too! But if I want to do more—” 

“No, Dad,” Laura said. “That 


| would be wonderful!” 


Wauen the wedding morning 
|| came, all too soon, Graham paced 


the living room in his new cutaway, 
realizing that today he’d have to 
make some pretense of being 


| cheerful. 


He ran a hand over the back of 
his neck. Somewhere, he Knew, he 
had failed. He hadn’t steered 
Laura the way he’d wanted her to 
go. Maybe it was because he’d al- 
ways been too preoccupied with 
the store; and yet the store itself 
now seemed almost a white ele- 
phant, huge and pointless. ... 

He heard himself being called. 
Clara came down the stairs to tell 
him he could see Laura now. 

So he went up to her room; and 
on the threshold he checked him- 
self, caught his breath. He stared, 
and his heart began to pound. He 


| could hardly believe what he saw. 


Laura stood in the center of the 
room in her long bridal gown. She 
had not yet put on the veil, and 
her hair shone in the sunshine that 


| poured through the window. She 
| was smiling, her eyes very bright. 


It was hard to realize that this 
young woman, so poised,.so confi- 
dent, so full of warmth, was his 
child. He felt a sudden wrench, 
wishing his wife might have lived 
to share this moment.... 

A couple of her bridesmaids were 
with Laura, but they discreetly 
slipped out of the door. And when 
he was alone with his daughter, 
“Laura— 


He went forward unsteadily. 
When he spread his arms, she came 
into them, and he held her close, 
with a kind of desperation. 

“Laura, dear—” 

Her cheek was on his shoulder. 
“I—I’m glad,” she said, ““we’re hav- 
ing this minute together, Dad. 
Some things have me all—choked 
up. I don’t know just how to—say 
them—” 

“Don’t try, dear. I understand.” 

“No, I don’t think you can,” she 


whispered. “I mean, Dad, how 
grateful I am—” 

“Grateful? When you haven’t let 
me do a thing?” 

“Grateful for the kind of life I’ye 
had,” she said. “You’ve given me 
—everything, Dad. The best of ey- 
erything. It—it’s been wonderful, 


There’s no way of saying thanks.” | 


Graham looked at her head a 
moment, in wonder, then stared at 
the wall. A sense of revelation 
caught him. 

Was this the answer to his de- 
spair? You did your best while you 
had your children. You gave them 
what you could. And when they 
left, you had to be content with the 
knowledge that while it had been 
yours to do, you had done your 
job well.... 

“There’s another thing, Dad.” 
Laura spoke gently. “You know 
what’s giving me the courage to 


go ahead on practically nothing? | 


First, it’s because I know you were 
able to start from scratch and 
make a success. And second, ’way 
down in my heart there’s the feel- 
ing that we’ve always got you be- 
hind us like—like the Rock of 
Gibraltar!” 








Graham didn’t know what he | 
replied or what else Laura said. A | 
new kind of confusion filled him, | 


and he could drag no words out 
of himself. After a few minutes, 
his eyes were blurred with tears. 

Clara, seeing him like that as 
he came into the living room, said, 
“There’s no use being miserable 
about it now, John. You may as 
well make the best of—” 

“Miserable?” Graham stared at 
her in amazement. “What the 
devil are you talking about?” 

Clara could only blink. 

“I feel—marvelous!” Graham 
said, his voice shaking. “I’m proud 
of those kids! They—they’ve got 
guts!’ He looked up the stairs, then 
brought his eyes back to Clara. 
“All my life I thought I’d built 
only a bank account and a store. 
My God, Clara, they’re just sym- 


bols! You know what I really built? | 


Courage in that kid of mine, and 
character, and confidence! That’s 
what I’ve been doing all these 
years!” 

He went to the window and 
wiped a handkerchief over his 
face. Looking out across the city, 
he could see the great Graham 
sign against the sky. He grinned. 

“Clara,” he said, “I—I’ve neve! 
felt better in my life. For the first 
time I know I’ve made a success!” 
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y Vly Way ¥ fowNy 


By R. L. DUFFUS 


Let Congress talk 


CONGRESS this year has been 
passing bills at the rate of one bill 
for each 19 hours in session. Some 
bills take less time, of course, and 
some more. Each bill gets a little 
less than eight pages in the Con- 
gressional Record, but this is an 
average, too. Some bills, as readers 
of the Record are well aware, get 
more. These statistics prove, of 
course, that members of Congress 
can talk. Some people think they 
talk too much. But the statistics 
also show that the talking pre- 
vents too many laws—or at least 
more laws—from being passed. If 
Congress were in session day and 
night the year round, excepting 
Sundays and legal holidays, the 
annual crop of laws could not be 
much more than 400. Almost any 
of us, if he dropped whatever else 
he was doing, could master that 
many laws and be a good, law- 
abiding citizen. If there were more 
laws this would be harder. The 
talking, plus the fact that Con- 
gress does not stay in legislative 
session all the time, makes life 
easier, and I don’t think I shall at 
this moment propose any drastic 
changes in our national legisla- 
tive machinery. 





Future gunmen 


I NOTICED an advertisement of a 
“frontier gun that puffs real 
smoke.” I suppose the little boys 
that occasionally hold me _ up, 
Springing around the corner and 
Scaring me half to death as I medi- 
tate on the beauties of nature, have 
Such weapons. I wonder if their 
parents realize the danger of this 
sort of thing. The first thing they 
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know those boys are going to be 
grown up and out in Hollywood, 
doing Westerns for the screen. 
What begins in play can some- 
times end pretty seriously. 


Automotive psychology 


SOMETIMES I think automobiles 
are human, too. Ours, which is 
fairly old but not as old as Petunia, 
the self-propelling Duffus cat, gets 
lazy in the spring and quits work 
on the slightest provocation; it 
worries about imaginary diseases, 
when the only trouble is a little 
moisture around the spark plugs; 
it coughs when going uphill; then 
it forgets itself and gallops around 
like a colt. It has a personality, 
also. It is simple, kindly, a bit in- 
genuous, in spite of having been 
around a lot. In these respects it 
differs somewhat from Petunia, 
who is complex, worldly wise and 
kindly only toward persons (rare- 
ly cats) whom she believes are 
worthy of her notice. 


Petunia, the normal cat 


I READ to Petunia, who reached 
the age of 11 not long ago, a news- 
paper account of a cat in Minot, 
N. D., who liked tomatoes and 
sugar, enjoyed being operated on 
with a vacuum cleaner, chased ev- 
ery dog he saw and died at the age 
of 19. Petunia said everyone to his 
or her taste, but personally she 
would rather be normal than fa- 
mous. She would not, she said, eat 
a tomato just to get her name in 
the paper and as for dogs she was, 
she declared, too much of a lady 
to chase them; her habit was to 
ignore them. She thought the 
story was just a publicity stunt. 


A good baby crop 


THREE million, five hundred and 
eighty-one thousand babies were 
born in the United States last year 
—more than the total for any 12 
months in our history except 1947. 
The number is probably more, also, 
than the population of the 13 col- 
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onies at the time of the Revolu- 
tionary War. It is more than the 
present population of Ecuador, 
Eire, Norway, or Uruguay; it is 
about half the population of Swe- 
den; it is nearly two thirds the 
population of Switzerland. Thisisa 
lot of babies. But I suppose the 
really important thing about them 
is not their number but the fact 
that all of them were so darned 
cute. 


Stupid — and why not? 


AN ENGLISH lady physician says 
that if a baby looks “cowlike and 
stupid” its parents should not 
worry; these may just be signs of 
good health. I would go a little fur- 
ther. I would say that a person of 
any age who is well fed and thor- 
oughly healthy in every respect 
might seem slightly stupid. What 
produces ideas, I think, is discom- 
fort, and this is why civilization 
flourishes more in the temperate 
than in the tropical zones. If I 
hadn’t had a slight cold I probably 
wouldn’t have written this para- 
graph. I’d have sat around and 
been stupid and content. Or am I? 


a. 





= 


Self-made man 


A PSYCHOLOGIST experimenting 
with white rats has found, he 
thinks, that laziness in rats, and 
probably also in human beings, is 
hereditary. This may be true in 
many cases but not in my case. I 
was born of industrious parents 
and other ancestors and it took me 
many years to get as lazy as I now 
am. I am, in this respect, a self- 
made man—and proud of it. 


As to renting a boxcar 


I READ somewhere that railroads 
can now rent boxcars instead of 
buying them outright. The charge 
would be about $1.55 a day while 
the car was fresh and new but 
after five years this would drop to 
$1.10 and after 15 years, maybe, to 
20 cents. I thought of applying, be- 
cause if a railroad can rent a box- 
car why not an individual? I 
thought my wife and I might set 
up housekeeping in a boxcar and 
see the country. But there was a 
catch—as so often seems to hap- 
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They Insure Peace Of Mind 


When you are protected by 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers you 
know that FIRE can’t step in 
and destroy the many UNinsur- 
able values of your business 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK ...CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty ali principal cities 





Here’s a Soap that will 
Improve Your 





Employee Relations 


Both your men and women em- 
yy ployees will like the gentle cleans- 

@ ing action, generous lather and 
BE natural pine fragrance of PYNOL 
Hand Detergent 

PYNOL is a granule soap treat- 
ed with Pine Oil (germicidal) to 
soothe and protect cuts. Lanolin- 
ated for skin health. Gets all the 
dirt . . . yet kind to the tenderest 
skin. 


Available in 2, 10, 50, 100-ib 





Mal S 


? hand suds for office use. Write 

. O HAND 444242 
DETERGENT 
THE PYNOL COMPANY QUINCY. ILLINOIS 
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ANT NEW, LOW COST FUN? 


Now everyone con offord the 
pleasure of owning an Owens yacht 

Read about years of vacation for 

PLEASUR all. Write Owens Yacht Company, 
WII Stansbury Road, Baltimore 22, 
BOATING Maryland. 


Vy, OWENs 


/ FLAGSHIPS 
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containers; 250-lb. barrels. Also | 





pen in plans I think up. The rental 
charge covered merely the use of 
the car. It did not cover the cost 
of hauling the car around the 
country. I can’t go any further 
until I can meet this cost or, per- 
haps, rent a locomotive and a rail- 
road to run it on. If anybody will 
let me have these facilities at bar- 
gain rates—say about $3.45 a day 
for the locomotive and the railroad 
complete, or $5 a day for the loco- 
motive, the boxcar and the rail- 
road—I shall be grateful. I'll 
promise to return everything in 
good condition, too, 15 or 20 years 
from now. 


The “flying university” 


YEARS ago, before the war, a 
“floating university” went round 
the world and had interesting ex- 
periences. This summer some 40 
odd students of Lafayette College, 
so it has been announced, are go- 
ing on a “flying university” trip 
around the world. Traveling west- 
ward, they will take their final ex- 
aminations in Rome—if they can 
get their minds long enough off 
the sights of that famous city. I 
should think there might be dif- 
ficulties all along the way, because 
a student might have to decide 
whether he would catch up with 
his reading assignments or look 
out the window at the scenery. 
Then, too, the scenery goes by so 
fast in air travel that a careless 
student might confuse Wake Is- 
land with one of the Hawaiian 
group or Thailand with Iran. 
These globe-trotting students 
will return to Lafayette. But what 
if the idea is developed to the point 
where the entire college course is 
done by air? The graduates in that 
case will not be able to return to 
the dear old campus with its ivy- 
covered buildings; there will be no 
campus unless the whole earth is 
viewed as such, and there is no ivy, 
as a rule, on passenger airplanes. 
I don’t question that much will be 
gained but Iam glad I went to col- 
lege in the old-fashioned days 
when you Knew where you were. 


Unfair to Mosquitoes? 


A NEW YORK medical professor 
has been working on a plan to kill 
male mosquitoes. Or, one might 
say, on a better plan than the old- 
fashioned one of waiting for the 
mosquito to get settled on one’s 
person and then slapping him 
down. Dr. Morton C. Kahn’s meth- 
od, as explained in the newspapers, 
is to lure the male mosquito by 
broadcasting the authentic sound 


of a female mosquito. The male 
mosquito flies toward the sound 
but what he encounters is not a 
sewing circle or a name band but 
an electric grill. This is all very 
well for human beings, and I think 
we should all be grateful to Dr. 
Kahn. But it doesn’t seem quite 
fair to the male mosquito, who has 
to listen to the commercial and 
then doesn’t live long enough to 
hear the rest of the program. 





“Pride, pomp,” etc. 


SHAKESPEARE makes Othello 
speak of “the plumed troop” and 
the “pride, pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war.” I wonder 
what Othello would have thought 
of today’s fighting man, as shown 
in Defense Department photo- 
graphs. He may wear a pressurized 
costume bulging like a pile of small 
rubber tires, or an even bulkier 
number padded and masked with 
fur for Arctic operations, or a 
green rubber outfit with frog-like 
feet, or coveralls and a catcher’s 
mask. These clothes are, to say the 
least, not natty. They are not get- 
ups in which a soldier would like 
to go and call on his best girl. I 
think they show that though we 
are determined to defend our- 
selves if attacked, we are not a 
militaristic nation. We may still 
have a few “plumed troops” but 
they are for parades, the Mardi 
Gras, perhaps, when we are all 
feeling jolly and good-natured. 
Well, this may be as it should be. I 
hope that war will some day end 
forever but I wouldn’t like to see 
parades abolished. 


On swearing off 


I STOPPED smoking for a while. 
I am not putting out any informa- 
tion as to when or whether I shall 
resume. Judging by past experi- 
ence, it is only a question of time. 
I am not putting on any airs, 
either. I am allergic to people who 
make a virtue out of not doing 
some relatively harmless thing, 
and I don’t wish to become one of 
them. I found that not smoking 
was not hard all the time, it was 
hard by fits and starts. For in- 
stance, I didn’t mind not smoking 
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when I was asleep or when I was 
eating something I like. I didn’t 
mind not smoking when I was 
alone as much as I minded it when 
I was with other people who were 
smoking. I didn’t mind not smok- 
ing when I was working so much 
as I did when I sat down—say, 
after supper—to relax. 

As I think over the situation I 
am not sure whether or not it is 
worth the wear and tear on one’s 
will power to swear off doing any- 
thing that is respectable, legal and 
not forbidden by one’s doctor. If 
one uses up will power not smok- 
ing is it not possible that some day 
one will need will power for a real 
emergency—such as bracing one- 
self to dash into a burning build- 
ing and rescue an orphan or two 
—and not have any? 


What is it about June? 


I LIKE June well enough. It is the 
month of marriages, which is a 
good thing; the leaves are still 
fresh and don’t have to be dusted 
off every morning; birds sing more 
and possibly more sweetly than 
they do later in the season; the 
days get as long as they can and 
then start to get shorter, which 
proves that if we wait long enough 
Christmas will again be here; in 
short, summer shows up and we 
don’t get time to grow tired of it. 
Yet I think June has been over- 
publicized. To hear some people 
talk about it you would think the 
other 11 months were just time 
that had to be struggled through 
in order to get to June. I like the 
other months, too. I like October. 
I don’t even mind March. Still, I 
don’t mind June. Bring it along. 





Russia rejects Buffalo Bill 


THE RUSSIANS have been trying 
to keep Buffalo Bill books out of 
their part of Berlin. This news 
Surprised me, because I didn’t 
know Buffalo Bill was still in cir- 
culation. But the Russians are be- 
having about as I would expect. 
The Buffalo Bill of fiction (I am 
not speaking so much of the 
Buffalo Bill of real life) was a 
Strict individualist. He had no five- 
year plan for shooting either buf- 
falo or bad Indians. He was 
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bourgeois. He was middle class. He 
deviated to the right. So, for that 
matter, did Old Sleuth, Nick Car- 
ter, Frank Merriwell and other 
favorites. So did G. A. Henty, who, 
though not a dime novelist, used to 
make life worth living for boys. 
You cannot have heroes like the 
ones described in these books and 
still maintain a communist state. 
Stalin, for instance, would be 
rightfully jealous of Frank Merri- 
well; he would have Buffalo Bill 
in the middle of Siberia, in a salt 
mine, before you could say Jack 


Robinson; and if you did say Jack | 
Robinson he would take Jack for a | 
G. A. Henty character and your | 


friends and relatives would hear of 


you no more. I am glad I do not | 
live behind the Iron Curtain. I am | 


glad I can read Buffalo Bill or Nick 
Carter whenever I like, provided 


the capitalistic system will yield | 


me enough pennies to buy or rent 
a copy. 


The vest goes out 


I UNDERSTAND the vest hus gone 
out or is going out. It seems, as 
near as I can tell, that this gar- 
ment started to disappear during 
World War II, when you could have 
a double-breasted suit or a vest but 
not both. Naturally a great many 
of us overage or otherwise militar- 
ily undesirable civilians chose to 
have a double-breasted suit, be- 
cause even in wartime a man going 
down a busy street, such as Fifth 
Avenue, F Street, Michigan Boule- 
vard, Market Street or even Canal 
Street with nothing much on but 
a vest would be sure to attract un- 
favorable attention. But I do not 
see why the vest stayed out. My 
own vest has four pockets, filled 
with pens, pencils, receipts for 
registered mail, stubs of used the- 
ater tickets, a pen knife and so 
forth. I could carry marbles, fish 
hooks or angle worms in them, too, 
but I don’t wish to. I couldn’t man- 
age without a vest and I don’t in- 
tend to. 

I shall go doddering around ina 
vest, I hope, for years to come, just 
as old gentlemen after the French 
and American Revolutions went 
doddering around in Knee breeches 
after pants had become all the 
vogue. Iam not going to be a slave 
to fashion. 


A total of two 


IF IT’S not too late to mention it | 


I’d like to say that the census- 
taker counted my wife and myself, 


along with many others. It turned | 
out as we had always suspected— | 


there were two of us. 
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@ TIME NOW to plan for year ‘round com- 
fort with the new 1950 Reznor Gas-fired Unit 
Heater. 

Completely automatic ... cool in summer; 
warm as toast in winter... Reznor Heaters 
reach a new high in operational economy. 

Temperatures stay even and the air stays 
clean. No wonder Reznor Heaters outsell all 
other makes! 

Used to heat large and small areas in 
homes, offices, stores, garages and public 
buildings. See your dealer now or write 
direct for information on the handsome new 
1950 Reznor Heater. 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO, 
23 UNION ST. - MERCER, PENNA, 


(Over Half of All Top Fi 
Use Speed Si 


Sweeps 
Cleaner, 
Faster 










Outlasts Ordinary 
Brushes 3 to 1 


Write for styles, sizes, prices 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
530 N. 22nd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. j 











NEW! Trash Disposal 
Unit Burns Refuse 
Safely 


e A new type outdoor dispose-all 
unit safely and quickly burns gar- 
bage and trash in any weather. All 
refuse, damp, green or dry is fully 
consumed. Scientific draft design 
completely eliminates fire hazard of flying ash, sparks, 
smoke, smell. Nothing to get out of order. Needs no 
watching. Ends refuse hauling and fire hazards to quick- 
ly pay for itself. Measures 23” square at base by 40” 
high. Weighs 23 lbs. Over 2 bu. capacity Recommended 
by Bureau of Fire Prevention. Full price $9.95. Sent 
F.0.B. Cleveland. Money back guarantee. Send check, 
cash, or money order to: 


ALSTO CO., NB-6, Engineers Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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if pays to 


FAN-PLAN 


with EMERSON-ELECTRIC 
AIR CIRCULATORS 








It’s as simple as this: people will pro- 
duce more for you, or buy more from 
you, when they’re comfortably cool. 


Planned placement of Emerson- 
Electric Air Circulators is the most 
effective, economical way to keep 
people pleasantly cool, comfortable 
and productive in factories, shops 
and offices. Built for longer service 
with less servicing, these giant fans 
quietly give breeze penetration up to 
90 feet! Available in 24- and 30-inch 
2-speed models; mountings for floor, 
counter, wall or ceiling. Head off 
“summer slump” now .. . see your 
electrical contractor, or write for 
Bulletin No. 905A. 





OSCILLATING FANS 


Emerson-Electric offers 
America’s most com- 
plete and largest-sell- 
ing line of oscillating 
desk, bracket, and ~ 
J 






stand fans ... backed 
by 5-Year Guarantee. 
It pays to standardize 
on Emerson-Electric, for 
unmatched perform- 
ance! Write for Cat- 
alog No. 905B. 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
St. Lovis 21, Mo. 











EMERSON «“p ELECTRIC 


APPLIANCES 
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